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Crawling along in their tracks of terror come the invader's 
flame-breathing armored beetles. But America’s defense 
can pierce their skins of steel—with the cannon carried 
in the nose of the U. S. Army Air Corps’ Airacobra. The 
armor-shattering shells of the Airacobra’s 37 mm. anti-tank 
cannon stop tanks which easily go through machine gun 
fire ur harmed. Because the Airacobra is the world’s only 
single-engine fighter with such a cannon, it provides an ad- 
vanced weapon for stronger defense in conjunction with 
America’s many other splendid fighting units. Picture the 
advantage of artillery whirling through the air at Avia- 
tion's fastest speeds, under the control of single pilots, with 
devastating accuracy. Slower land forces are at the mercy 
of their speed and maneuverability, and their fire power is 
available in places a thousand miles apart in a matter of 
hours. Now a noteworthy milestone in Aviation’s progress, 
the Airacobra is a symbol of Bell Aircraft's future destiny. 


BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Bell Aircraft Ordnance Division BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Perhaps You 
Remember 


THIS IS NOT the first time that you have 
called upon Dodge automotive plants 
and men to meeta National Emergency. 
You probablyremember that you called 
them to the colors once before; that 
you found their service good; that their 
dependability was not a catch-word, 
but a watch-word, in France and on 
the training fields at home, for the 
highest mechanical excellence. 


Now again you have called Dodge to 
the National Defense. And Dodge has 
swiftly answered. Already many thou- 
sands of its highly trained men have 
been transferred from the work of 
building motorcars to the more urgent 
and crucial tasks of building army 
trucks, tanks, guns and airplane assem- 
blies. Again Dodge is throwing its great 
industrial weight into your program of 
Defense. And, as you require, Dodge 
will again remain a defense force, with 
every ounce of its energy, every inch 
of the way. 


DODGE DIVISION OF 


You May Also Recall 

You may clearly remember that the first 
time you called on Dodge for aid in 
National Defense, its motorcars were 
reaching the very peak of their first 
young success. Then suddenly, remem- 
ber, there were fewer of them because 
there were fewer men to make them, 
and less material to make them with. 
Perhaps you also remember that it was 
these fewer Dodge cars, and the quali- 
ties inherent in them, that helped to 
lay the lasting foundation for a world- 
wide reputation for Dependability. 


Later — A Quarter Century 
Again Dodge moves full speed ahead 
in the service of the Government,—with 
full knowledge of its duty and confi- 
dence in your own respect for the spirit 
thatis Dodge. These cars will, of course, 
always remain at their finest. You may 
approach your own Dodge purchase 
with complete confidence in its endur- 
ing value,— its ability to serve you ex- 
tremely well for even more years than 
you would normally choose to drive it. 
It is a firm fact these are the finest cars 
that Dodge has ever built... There can 
be no curtailment of Dodge quality... 
No substitute for Dodge Dependability. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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SMOKE NOW ENRICHES OUR LIVES, DEFENDS US| 


Producing coke for making Controlled Quality steel, J&L’s great by-product plants reclaim former 


wastage that now helps to feed and clothe us, cure our ills, protect our liberties 


“These batteries of JaL coke ovens, 
cascading their fiery, contents into 
waiting cars, together with the ad- 
joining by-product recovery plants, 
form an industry within an industry 
that contributes unbelievably to the 
well-being of us all. The valuable 
products they refine from the acrid 
coal smoke that used to escape in the air, hold a promise 
for the future even greater than their present service. 

“From ancient days, down through the era of the 
iron plantations in Pennsylvania, the ore was smelted 
by charcoal. When the great age of steel came in, coke 
was found to be the most economical and the best re- 
ducing agent. So, from long rows of flaming, dome- 





shaped ovens built of brick and looking like huge 
basket-beehives, came the first coke in commercial 
quantities. In their clouds of black smoke were wa-icd 
tons and tank-cars of priceless materials. 

“Today, with these modern by-products plants. we 
not only get our coke — and better coke at that — but 
we recover all the tars and light oils which in their 
eventual forms come to you as drugs, narcotics, d\cs, 
flavoring extracts, disinfectants, plastics, solvents, ‘cr- 
tilizers — even perfumes and materials for feminine 
finery. Thousands of products for daily use, as wel! as 
powerful explosives and high-test motor fuels for our 
armed forces, owe their origin to coke by-products. 

“Here we also produce the fuels that generate the 
roaring, white heat in our steel furnaces and that fire 
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“, .. the genesis of quality that runs through the 
... making of J&L steel... applies here as well, 


sustaining the high quality of our by-products.” 







FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


US 


the re-heating units in our rolling mills. All this from coal of our own 
mining, barged to our works on the rivers, yet not an oven is charged until 


rer our chemists have analyzed and verified the exact quality of each cargo. 
That is one phase of the control we maintain over all our raw materials — 
the genesis of quality that runs through the continuous, scientific process 
of making J&L steel. It is a control that applies here as well, sustaining 
the high quality of our by-products, so that users may get from them the 

huge same excellent performance always obtained in JaL Controlled Quality 

reial Steel. An industry within an industry it is — a partner to all industry 

a-ted in the production of innumerable things by which we live and many 
of the means by which we defend our hemisphere and our homes.” 

Ss. WE 
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eh AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 
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t fire JxL— PARTNER IN PROGRESS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

















BY-PRODUCTS 


Vitamins from coal, synthesized in modern 
laboratories, are chemically and biologically 
identical with those derived from natural 
food sources. Vitamin N found in yeast, liver, 
milk, greens—reproduced through by-prod- 
uct process as nicotinic acid, is successful in 
combatting pellagra; B, occurring in milk, 
eggs, most vegetables, comes from coal as 
riboflavin, an essential for consumption of 
oxygen by body-cells and necessary to health 
of skin; B, present in embrvo of cereal is the 
by-product pyridoxine hydrochloride; K 
present in spinach, cabbage, tomatoes, fish 
essential in preventing hemorrhage, is coke 
by-product 2-methyl-naphthoquinone; FE 
found in cereal grains, cottonseed o1! 








is re= 


produced from coal as alphatocopherol. 


$125,000,000 worth of by-products was 
produced by steel industry during 1939 from 
manufacture of coke for blast furnace fuel. 


Mary Ann at work was an attraction for old- 
time iron-masters of Pennsylvania a century 
ago, for the Mary Ann was the first blast fur- 
nace to use for fuel soft coal previously baked 
in an oven (coke), which enabled “her” to 
turn out a grade of iron superior to her sister 
furnaces scattered through the mountains and 
depending upon charcoal for fuel. 


Naphthalene, moth balls and flakes and syn- 
thesized medicinal preparations such as aspi- 
rin, saccharine, novocaine and barbital are 


by-products of coal. 


Fertilizer from coal, in the form of sulphate 
of ammonia, is increasing in application. 
During 1941 it is estimated agriculture will 
need 400,000 tons of nitrogen, of which 
122,000 tons will be in sulphate of ammonia, 
produced from coal in the by-product coking 
process. 


Germ-killing “Sulfa” family, sulfanilamide, 
sulfapyridine, sulfathiazole, which combat, 
with amazing success, 32 types of germs that 
produce pneumonia and kill 100,000 Amer- 
icans a year, are coke by-products. New 
members of the sulfa family are sulfathiazole 
and sulfamethylthiazole, mortal enemies of 
dreaded staphylococcus infection of blood 
stream, fatal in 99% of all known cases. 
When the new sulfas were put to work ex- 
perimentally, they cut the mortality rate 
to 20%. Now sulfaguanidine, recently an- 
nounced, joins the sulfa family. 


Ton of coal coked has average yield of 0.7 
ton of coke; 0.06 ton of screenings; 11,500 
cubic feet of gas; 12 gallons of tar; 26 pounds 
of sulphate of ammonia; 1.75 gallons of ben- 
zol; 0.55 gallon of toluol; 0.24 gallon of 
xylol; and 0.5 pound of crude naphthalene. 


Smokeless heat for homes, apartments, pub- 
lic buildings, is now obtainable through use 
of domestic coke, as well as anthracite coal, 
petroleum oil and natural gas, 


Nylon, most recent of artificial silks created 
from coal by-products, goes into such varied 
articles as stockings and parachutes, 
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fee of armorplate, or a gun barrel, or a soldier's 
As the only answer. Before every factory addition 
is planned, bef every department is expanded, before every em- 
ployee is paid, WSfore every bid is submitted—figures must flow... 
fast, orderly, reliable.e¢* Only Remington Rand's new Printing Cal- 
culator does this essential figure-work without duplicated machine 
operation. You know it’s right becausg-eyery factor of every problem 
is printed on tape for instant referg@ggy or permanent filing—even 
division is automatically accomplis every step automatically re- 
corded.e**The country over, The @#mington Rand Printing Calcu- 
lator is on the job—computing in@i@ll printf detail cost estimates, 
invoices, employee's regular, pieggmork af overtime earnings, in- 
ventcries, taxes, percentage probleme gds—saving priceless 
minutes in thousands of offices. ¢¢° It can g@ve YOU time that 
means money. Arrange for a full, free demofr 
at your nearest Remington Rand office —or write direct 
to Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


Or a tank, or af 
shoes? ‘‘Countled 





























Thousands of businesses now use the 
ONLY Calculator which PRINTS 
as it divides automatically, as 
it multiplies, as it adds and 
subtracts... 


The 
Remington Rand 


Printing 
Calculator 
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Insignia 

A Periscope item for July 28 states that 
the new Spanish tank division’s “insignia 
is the Condor” ete. Since when has insig- 
nia become a singular noun? Such news- 
paper reporter stuff is seen in the dailies 
and Hollywood releases, but Newsweek! 
Tut, tut! 

CLAUDE SIGNOUX 
San Francisco, Calif. 


NEwswEEK admits that the singular of 
insignia is insigne. However, common. us- 
age has made insignia acceptable in both 
the singular and plural, as with many 
terms derived from the Latin. 





Missing in Action 

Eprror’s Note: In the May 6 issue, News 
WEEK printed a letter from Driver Alan C. 
Alderson of the Australian Field Ambulance 
Service, who had been notified by his father 
that the youth had been pictured on News 
WEEK’s cover for July 1, 1940. At that time 
young Alderson was serving in Egypt, “more of 
less happy.” Now the story is continued by his 
father, H. N. Alderson of Sydney, in the follow 
ing letter: 


On the 9th of this month (June) we re 
ceived a wire saying my son Alan was 
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’ North... South... Kase... West... 


all roads lead to e pause that refreshes 
















A nation that has brought its hori- 
zons closer together with wings and 
wheels has discovered that today’s 
fast pace needs frequent pauses. So, 
no matter where people go or how 
they go, ice-cold Coca-Cola goes 
along or greets them at stops along 
the way... to offer the pause that 
refreshes. Every day, millions wel- 
come it. 

Any custom that becomes an every- 
day matter in the lives of millions 
must have something xatural about 
it. There’s something very natural 
about pausing to still thirst with ice- 
cold Coca-Cola. There’s something 
natural, too, in the expressions so 
often heard, such as “I want a 
‘Coca-Cola’” or “Give me a ‘Coke,’ 
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please.” For ice-cold Coca-Cola is 
just naturally “delicious and refresh- 
ing.” Itis pure, wholesome and good. 

Today, more than ever, a needed 
pause for refreshment takes on the 
significance of a pleasant essential to 
a people intensely at work... and 
the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is doing that job every- 
where, every day. 


Pause... 
Go refreshed 


















Te motor car, streamliner and airplane have 
taught us to measure miles in terms of minutes. 
Today, time has more significance than distance. 
And as the minute has grown in importance, 
people on-the-move have found another little 

moment that everywhere seemingly shortens 

distance, too ... the pause that refreshes with 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. 








THE FOUNTAIN GLASS FOR 
COCA-COLA. The standard glass 


for Coca-Cola is used at soda foun- 
tains everywhere. It bears the 
frosted trade-mark “Coca-Cola.” 
Another feature is the guaranteed 
beaded rim which makes it hard 
to chip, avoiding the possibility of 
sharp edges. Fountain operators, 
too, appreciate its reinforced bot- 
tom which greatly reduces the 
problem of breakage. 








Enjoy The Pause that Refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 

















“as a Flight 
through Space! 





FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTING 


Your ONE BEST 
Fluorescent Buy! 


Why suffer the inconveniences of 
hot, old fashioned lighting—why 
put extra burdens on air condition- 
ing plants—when you can get more 
and better year-around illumina- 
tion at Jess cost with COOL GUTH 
Fluorescent! 


Of particular importance is the 
“Eye-to-the-Future’”’ Planning now 
available with GUTH FUTUR- 
LITER. Lighting can be econom- 
ically and efficiently planned, with 
anticipation of increased foot- 
candles which may be desired later. 


















Built STRONGER 
to Serve LONGER! 


GUTH Fluorescent is rugged! 
built, has carefully tested Hig 
Power Factor accessories, and en- 
gineered permanent Reflectors. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
2615 Washington Ave. 
St. Louls, Mo. 


LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902 
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missing. Our only hope is that he may 
have been taken prisoner. In the mean- 
time I will try and give you an idea of his 
last two letters after the evacuation of 
Greece, and his stay on an island, the 
whereabouts of which we don’t know. 

He was up on the Yugoslav frontier 
when the withdrawal was ordered and 
then, in his own words, “we had to hop 
back as gracefully as we could, returning 
from time to time to pick up stretcher 
cases within half a mile of the enemy who 
bombed their advance on us. Our men 
would have been able to hold them had it 
not been for their planes and their sheer 
weight in numbers which suffered consid- 
erably.” 

The Greek people, Alan said, were mag- 
nificent. Those who were compelled to 
withdraw did so across fields so that the 
troops had access to all the roads. These 
were damaged beyond description and 
yet the villagers, old men and women, boys 
and girls, helped repair them while bomb- 
ers went up and down machine-gunning 
even the people in the fields. Despite that 
the populace cheered the empire and 
Greek troops and waved them on with 
shouts of good luck. 

Alan raced through Athens at a speed 
of 50 miles an hour, even as the Swastika 
was being hoisted, to get within 3 miles of 
the beach, where he was ordered to de- 
stroy his truck. That he did with a lit- 
tle extra energy, he said, as the “‘old 
lady” had played up a bit on his last 
few miles. 

To do the 3 miles mentioned he had to 
make a detour of 15 miles on account of 
planes which seemed to destroy everything 
about them, even the crops. Then, when 
in sight of the beach, he sprained his 
ankle, and his mate, although exhausted, 
urged him on. He made the beach and 
saw the men of the Royal Navy, who got 
them on board and gave them a piece of 
real bread and a drink of tea, after which 
they slept until they reached this little 
island. 

We still hope Alan will turn up to share 
family pleasures with us, but until then 
we must carry on. John Bull will win in 
spite of all the scars he may get, and I 
thank you and all America for the assist- 
ance you are giving, which will bring peace 


to all the world. 


H. N. ALDERSON 
Sydney, Australia 





A Dodger Fan Speaks 


All this Keeler vs. DiMaggio talk is get- 
ting us nowhere. Wee Willie piled up his 
streak by “hitting them where they ain’t.” 
And so did Jolting Joe. Let’s call them 
both great and go out and root for the 
Dodgers. 

B. A. ANTHONY 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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This is the real La Guardia 


b> What kind of man is this 
barrel-bodied Bonaparte, our 
new Federal Director of Civil- 
ian Defense, who works day 
and night to nip future air 
raids? And has bounce enough 
left over to run for a third term 
as New York’s Mayor? Fora 
candid portrait of a ruthless 
crusader who even blackjacks 
‘reporters because he believes 
the end justifies the means, 
read Fearless Fiorello, by a 
City Hall reporter who tells all. 





You’re 2000 ft. above a convoy... 


You get a funny feeling in your throat when you know you’re diving 
straight into the 11-inch guns of a pocket battleship, in a suicidal ges- 
ture to save your convoy ...William Porter writes the battle diary of 
a Sunderland, in the short story, Three Hours, Flying Time. 
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Give.a husband 
his head and he loses it! 


When a husband starts ogling a sweet thing 

with nice curves and a negative I. Q., his wife 

. discovers what a handicap her own brains 

Chief ox ‘ ge . really can be. Virginia Faulkner writes a ro- , 

atrick, a ; as : mance of a wife who had a Hollywood siren to outwit—and no choice 
worth, of weapons. Read A Smattering of Bliss. 


‘ bs ; e 
‘Heavyweight champ for sale 
Kid Kovak gets his first honest fight and discovers slugging isn’t the 
only way to make money. A ring story, The Giant, by William Fay. 


All-night dance—world ’s biggest! 


Once a year, fans come from all over the country to dance 
in a North Carolina warehouse...Color photos and story 


G show you how 4,000 dance the night away at the 61-years- 
Y EVENIN repeated Tobacco Dance. 
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READ IT IN THE SATURDA 


| { \| . Volcano, Earthquake, Flood, 
|B | Hurricane... which is worse? 
Why hurricanes are nature’s most destructive 
; force...how they are hatched...what to do when 
one strikes... how they affect the crime rate. Post 
page 27. Also—Philip Wylie’s deep sea story, The 


ALE Way of All Fish, Cartoons, Editorials, Humor. 
Ww ON 5 
ISSUE...NO 
SEPTEMBER O'H 
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Born: To Virginia Bruce, 30-year-olj CC 
blond film star, and J. Walter Ruben, mo. 
tion-picture executive, a 6-pound 11-ounce 
son, at Good Samaritan Hospital, Holly. 


wood, Aug. 26. The actress has a 9-year. ie 
old daughter, Susan, by her first husband, 
the late John Gilbert. agre 
Birtupay: Queen Wil- pow 
helmina of the Nether. Briti 
lands, 61, Aug. 31. The So 
exiled ruler, now living 
on a country estate near pow' 
London, received reas. Forc 
suring greetings in an 
Wide World international short-wave wer 
Witheluins broadcast, which in. W 


cluded tributes by the 
Governor General of the Netherlands East 
Indies and her daughter, Princess Juliana, ump 
in Ottawa, Canada . . . Lee De Forest, 
electrical inventor and holder of 300-odd 
radio patents, 68, Aug. 26. Vacationing in il 
the Sierra Nevada mountains, he climbed floo. 
5,500 feet up Mount Black “just to try my 
legs, lungs, and heart for a [Mount] Shasta J 
dash.” . . . Theodore Dreiser, American 
novelist, 70, Aug. 27. In Los Angeles, he | 
refused to discuss his anniversary, declar- UN 
ing grumpily: “Why bother with it?” 


Marriep: Frances Wheeler, 24-year-old , 
daughter of Sen. and Mrs. Burton K. 
Wheeler, and Allen W. Sayler, a Federal 
Communications Commission employe, at HH 


Bethesda, Md., Aug. 15. 


Divorcep: Thomas A. Morgan, president 
of the Sperry Corp., by Isabel Parker Mor- 
gan, in Reno, Nev., Aug. 26 . . . Capt. 
Giles C. Stedman, former commodore of 
the United States Line and hero of two 
sea rescues, by Florence Leavitt Schick 
Stedman, widow of the late Jacob Schick, 
inventor of the electric razor, in Reno, Aug. 
25 ... Antonio de Marco by Renée de 
Marco, in Reno, Aug. 30. The divorce 
ended a twelve-year dance partnership of 
the de Marcos. 


Diep: Stephen H. 
Horgan, 87, inventor of 
the half-tone engraving 
process for the repro- 
duction of photographs, 
in Orange, N.J., Aug. 
30. Born on a plantation 
in Virginia, Horgan be- Acme 
gan work at 20 as an ap- Horgan 
prentice photographer 
for The New York Daily Graphic, and on 
March 4, 1880, that newspaper printed the 
first half-tone picture ... Maj. Gen. Robert 
Alexander, 77, U.S.A. retired, in New 
York, Aug. 25 ... Noel C. Scaffa, 58, 
private detective noted for his recoveries 
of $10,000,000 in stolen jewels, in Phila 
delphia, Pa., Aug. 31. He is said to have 
inspired the detective in Dashiell Ham- 
mett’s “The Maltese Falcon.” 
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Democracy Assigns a Vital Role 
to Pratt & Whitney air-cooled engines 


ey! JACOBS 
To Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines has been assigned , 

a great responsibility in the defense of democracy .. . the vt 

powering of thousands and thousands of American and : Sy “ 


British military airplanes. 

So great is the demand, both here and abroad for the 
power and dependability of these air-cooled engines that 
Ford, Buick, Chevrolet and Jacobs have been enlisted to 
supplement Pratt & Whitney’s own production. 





When these other manufacturers get into full swing, their 
contributions will mean much, as shown by the last col- 
umns of the chart. Meanwhile, the great Pratt & Whitney 
plant in East Hartford continues to carry the load, 
answeririg the call for these famous engines with a rising 
flood of production which has already doubled and re- 
doubled, and is currently 2,500 engines ahead of schedule. 

















UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD +« CONNECTICUT 
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Pratt & Whitney Vought-Sikorsky Hamilton Standard 
Engines Airplanes Propellers 
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Each column represents the produc- 
tion of Pratt §° Whitney engines 
during the month indicated. Each 
engine in this chart represents sev- 
eral hundred thousand horsepower. 
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* it shows 


12 miles of good road 


to East Windham” 


{and that’s 30,480 cubic yards of concrete! } 





IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY 


On many other products that contribute to 
your motoring convenience, you will find built- 
in Veeder-Root Devices. On the gasoline pumps 
that compute the price (to a fraction of a cent) 
of the amount of gasoline you buy...on the 
mileage recorders of many leading cars... on the 
parking meters that you find in many cities. 
Each of these products has profited by the 


You, Mr. and Mrs. America, have had.a magic 
cloak laid down before you, across swamp and 
sand...ready to welcome your whirling 
wheels and speed them along to full enjoy. 
ment. But who spread this magic cloak? Why, 
he’s an old friend and a hard-working servant 
...the munching, grunting, tireless concrete. 
mixer. And his day’s work is overseen by a 
built-in Veeder-Root Counting Device that 
provides a visual check on efficiency of oper- 
ation and uniformity of mix... that supplies 
ready “‘facts-in-figures” to help contractors 


build good roads at low cost. 








added usefulness gained from the Veeder-Root 
Devices built into them. And your product may 
profit likewise, in some equally distinctive way. 


On this page, Oct. 6: How Veeder-Root of England ] 
was bombed out, but never counted out. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Conn. 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


¢ IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. 2 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Lomorrow’s 





wore 


Capital Trends 


Roosevelt has been telling callers that 
he’s more heartened over the world sit- 
uation than he has been in many months 
... The State Department expects no 
sweeping pact with Japan, believing the 
most that can be hoped for now is some 
temporary agreement to keep relations 
from getting worse . . . One unpublicized 
factor in the defense personnel shifts was 
that Hopkins is again troubled with ill 
health . . . The most general feeling in 
Washington is that the defense reshuffling 
(see page 42) is a good partial remedy but 
won't be enough . . . The government is 
preparing to give preference in new defense 
work to a list of cities whose normal in- 
dustries are to be particularly hard hit by 
materials shortages. 


NLRB Shifts 


Important shifts in the NLRB may be 
in the offing. Unless F.D.R. fools every- 
body, he won’t reappoint Edwin S. Smith, 
whose term has just expired. Chairman 
Millis, 68 and overworked, is begging to 
retire, and Leiserson hints he wants to re- 
turn to the Railway Mediation Board. At 
last word, no candidate seemed to have the 
inside track for Smith’s position, let alone 
for the other likely vacancies. Mentioned 
possibilities include: Edwin Witte of the 
University of Wisconsin, Marshall Dimock 
of the Immigration Service, Dean Wayne 
Morse of Oregon University Law School, 
Dean Lloyd Garrison of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity Law School, and- Judge Wiley Rut- 
ledge of the D.C. Circuit Court. 


Pacific Air Team 


If and when there’s need for new pres- 
sure on Japan, the U.S. will probably an- 
nounce elaborate new British-American air 
teamwork in the South Pacific. Without 
fanfare, this country is rushing prepara- 
tion of great landplane runways on Canton 
Island, as well as on Wake, Guam, and pre- 
sumably others. The Australians, cooperat- 
ing, are building landplane facilities in 
New Caledonia (Free French) and plan- 
ning them on other islands. This will 
eventually mean a network of bases from 
Hawaii to Singapore, permitting long- 
Tange, speedy land bombers to supplement 
the work of the slower Australian flying 
boats already patrolling the area. If full 


U.S.-British cooperation is adopted, the 
system will provide a severe threat to Jap- 
anese operations in the area and real pro- 
tection for aid sent Russia via Iran. 


New Striking Force 


Indications are that the U.S. Army is 
finally preparing to station in the Carib- 
bean a full-scale “Aldershot force,” a 
strong body of troops ready to move to 
other areas at a moment’s notice. As 
previously predicted here,: Trinidad is 
likely to be the base. Signs are that the 
Second Division, now stationed at Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, will be the force 
picked. The main aim of the plan is to 
have a mobile force fully prepared to rush 
to Brazil’s assistance if and when there 
are serious Axis troubles there. 


National Notes 


Though overburdened with espionage in- 
vestigations, the FBI now has agents work- 
ing on several Hatch Act cases which, 
they say, may prove “spectacular” .. . 
Plans are all set to drop George Browne, 
indicted head of the stagehands’ union, 
from the AFL’s executive council . . . At 
last word, Clifford'J. Durr, Justice Black’s 
brother-in-law, now with the RFC, had 
the inside track for the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission vacancy. 


Monster Tank 


The U.S.’s first really heavy tank, exist- 
ence of which was revealed here last week, 
is being shipped to the Aberdeen, Md., 
proving grounds for tests in the near fu- 


ture. The experimental 55-ton giant has 
been built by the Baldwin Locomotive 


Co. (not the American Car & Foundry | 


Co., as Army sources incorrectly informed 
this department last week). It will have 
one 75-millimeter anti-tank and anti-air- 
craft gun, one $7-millimeter gun, three 
heavy .50-caliber machine guns, and three 
.30-caliber machine guns. The tank will 
have a crew of six and a speed of 25 miles 
an hour. Much of its weight is accounted 
for by ultra-heavy armor. 





British Indian Preparations 


Britain is making long-range prepara- 


tions against a German drive for India— 
indicating some lack of confidence about 
fending off in Iran an attack via Turkey 
or the Caucasus. The British are estab- 
lishing a large force of Australians and a 
new RAF squadron at a base being built 
near Karachi, India, which would help 


_defend the Iran-Indian border, 


while 
Indian troops, now being reinforced, 
would hold the Afghan border. Roads to 
improve military communications in the 
Northwest Frontier are also being built, 
largely by Italian prisoners brought from 
Africa. Incidentally, Nazi agitation in 
Afghanistan has revived with arrival of 
a three-man mission sent by Papen, Nazi 
Ambassador to Turkey. 


Darlan’s Purge 


Diplomatic information has it that 
Admiral Darlan, using his new powers, 
is preparing to purge all French military 
and naval officers known to be strongly 
anti-German. With his collaboration 
scheme calling for German use of French 
African bases, Darlan plans first removing 
officers at Bizerte, Dakar, etc., who, while 
by no means pro-British, are sufficiently 
anti-German to cause trouble. But in 
doing so, he’s likely to run into opposition 
from General Weygand, no German lover 
himself, and from Marshal Pétain, who 
has consistently tried to keep the French 
African Army as his ace in the hole. 
Note: There are indications that Pétain 
may yet oust Darlan, but the Admiral 
would undoubtedly be replaced by some- 
one equally “collaborationist.” 


Hemisphere Notes 


A Mexican Cabinet shake-up is expected 
to result from a recent conference between 
President Avila Camacho and ex-President . 
Cardenas, who previously had followed a 
strict hands-off policy toward the Avila 
Camacho regime . . . Because Argentine 
officials unthinkingly approved export of 
1,200,000 hare skins (about $600,000 
worth) to the U.S., the country’s own 
$5,000,000 felt-hat industry faces a severe 
materials shortage . . . Diplomats, seeking 
an explanation for Berlin’s demanding 
that Latin-American countries formally 
protest the U.S. blacklist of Axis firms, 
now believe it was a test of its diplomatic 
(not fifth column) strength in certain of 
the countries. 


Soviet Intelligence System 


The British have been getting much aid 
from the efficient Soviet intelligence net- 
work in the Near East. Credit for its 
recent success goes to Vladimir Astakoff, 
diplomat and OGPU associate, who has 
worked threughout the Near East as well 
as in Berlin and Tokyo. He arrived in 
Teheran, Iran, in January. Last month, 
when London and Moscow were pressing 
Iran to oust Nazi agents, it was Russia, 
and not the vaunted Asiatic section of 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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the British Foreign Office, which came 
up with the full list of German agents 
working in Iran—including a good many 
the Teheran government didn’t know 
existed. 


‘Neutral’ Greenland Governor 


U.S. Danes now insist that Gov. Aksel 
Svane of Greenland is pro-Nazi—or at 
least “collaborationist.” They’re particu- 


larly disturbed because he has enjoyed 


State Department confidence and _ has 
been fully consulted about the defense 
of Greenland. They claim that, in both 
private and public statements, he has 
indicated Nazi sympathies, and, as evi- 
dence, they cite quotes from a recently 
published interview. It’s also known that, 
to insure “neutrality,”> he keeps close tabs 
on n:ws published in Greenland, consist- 


ently objecting to stories he considers anti- 
Nazi. 


Rumania’s Fears 


Watch for news of important tension 
between Rumania and Germany. Recent 
signs have convinced Bucharest that Ger- 
many, directly or indirectly, is going to 
force Rumania to yield more of Transyl- 
vania to Hungary. It’s understood Ruma- 
nia would be compensated with Russian 
territory, but this isn’t satisfactory to Ru- 
mania, as Bucharest has formally notified 
Berlin. The Nazis’ reply that boundary 
questions are postwar problems hasn’t re- 
lieved the Rumanians. Their army, under 
German control, has been in the front 
lines against Russia and suffered heavy 
casualties, while the Hungarian Army has 
seen almost no action. Many high Ruma- 
nians suspect this is a deliberate move to 
weaken Rumania so that it will be unable 
to resist Hungarian pressure for Transyl- 
vania. 


Greek Resistance 


With Greece almost entirely controlled 
by Italians as German troops are with- 
drawn and sent to Russia, the Greeks 
have stepped up their resistance. Sniping 
has increased, and there have even been 
outbreaks of guerrilla warfare, with the na- 
tives picking off isolated groups of Italians 
at every opportunity. The Greeks have 


also established an underground “railway.” © 


Young men wanting to join the British 
regularly slip away in small boats which 
hug the Aegean islands and then make 
for Cyprus. 


Foreign Notes 


Mahatma Gandhi firmly declined a 
British proposal, made before the Iran 
invasion, that he issue a statement ap- 
proving the occupation of Iran and the 
use of Indian troops in the war . . . There’s 
a rift between the Czech and Polish exile 
governments in London. The Poles are 
suspicious of Czech-Russian amity and 














fear revival of the old plan for a Czech- 
Russian common frontier at the expense 
of Poland . . . The German Army in 
Russia took along a “Jewish expert,” 
Commissar Eichman of the Gestapo, 
whose first job was to “clean up” the 
Jewish colony in Kaunas, Lithuania. 





‘Contact Man’ Cleanup 


_ on may shortly require regis- 
tration of all manufacturers’ agents, or 
“eontact men,” operating in the capital. 
The proposal springs from the wave of 
complaints about unscrupulous agents who 
have been selling “influence” in Washing- 
ton. Of course, government people now 
recognize that there is a need for reliable 
agents who know the ropes and can be 
engaged for a fee by small manufacturers. 
The plan now shaping up is to register all 
the agents, keep tabs on their methods, 
and informally discourage companies from 
engaging those found to be shady opera- 
tors. 


Labor Agreement Setback 


The government’s program for regional 
labor stabilization agreements in aircraft 
and other industries will probably fizzle un- 
less there’s extreme new pressure from 
Washington. Aside from industrialists’ op- 
position, labor leaders are now ganging up 
and opposing the plan. They say “stabiliza- 
tion of labor conditions through any oth- 
er process than collective bargaining is 
impossible.” Actually, they fear such gov- 
ernment-sponsored agreements will weak- 
en the unions’ main excuse for existence 
and hamper their organization and mem- 
bership drives. 


Air Travel Rationing? 


The airline jam is becoming extreme, 
partly because of requisitioning of trans- 
port planes for British use and partly be- 
cause of rapidly increasing travel. At least 
one line is having to hire added personnel 
just to turn would-be passengers away. 
The Administration is preparing to requi- 
sition still more airline planes, feeling that 
the British need for military transports in 
Africa and the Middle East is more im- 
portant than the non-defense traveling 
still done on airlines. Indications are that 
the U. S. will yet have to ration air travel, 
allotting priority cards to government of- 
ficials and defense-industry executives and 
thus giving them right-of-way over non- 
defense travelers. A second plan being 
discussed is elimination of many short-haul 
flights. 


Business Footnotes 


One racket becoming widespread in the 
Eastern gasoline shortage: truckers, to 
whom supplies are sold at night, are over- 
buying and bootlegging to stranded mo- 
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torists at 50 cents to $1 a gallon; much of 
this has been noted in Maryland , , | 
Priorities officials complain that some con. 
panies with blanket priorities ratings noy 
try, apparently from force of habit, to 
rate everything they buy. One aircraft 
company even tried to rate 90 cents’ worth 
of pipe cleaners; another sought rating fo 
24 copies of “How to Win Friends and ]p. 
fluence People” . . . The Treasury is get. 
ting tough about releasing wealthy refy. 
gees’ frozen funds for living expenses, de. 
manding full accounting of expenditures 
and clamping down if not satisfied. 





Press Notes 


ie Reader’s Digest will, for the firs 
time, include cartoons and photographs in 
its next issue, running sixteen pages of se. 
lected cartoons from The New Yorker, and 


‘ sixteen pages of photographs picked from 


the American Magazine’s “Personality” 
series . . . Incidentally, The Reader’s Di- 
gest will shortly supplement its Spanish. 
language Latin-American edition with one 
in Portuguese; it’s now hiring translators 
... Ben Robertson, London correspondent 
for the New York newspaper PM, hopes to 
quit reporting and run for Congress in 
his native North Carolina next year. 


Secrecy Slip 


Latest in the series of ridiculous inci- 
dents involving the government’s “volun- 
tary censorship” imposed on the press: 
After. F.D.R. ordered a one-year s- 
lence on the locale of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill meeting, most Washington re- 
porters couldn’t learn where it took place. 
Those who could learn didn’t feel free to 
reveal the news. While this silence con- 
tinued, a youthful Marine aboard the cruis- 
er Tuscaloosa wrote a letter to his mother 
in Tampa, Fla. She turned it over to The 
Tampa Tribune, which published it. The 
letter not only named the meeting place 
but disclosed other guarded details and 
identified four of the United States war- 
ships which guarded the rendezvous. 


Miscellany 


Warner Brothers has assigned writers to 
do a film biography of Paderewski . .. 
When NBC last wezk excitedly announced 
a “startling” report from Rome that Amer 
ican troops were going to Georgetow), 
British Guiana, it apparently forgot that 
this was a routine result of the destroyer: 
base deal of eleven months ago .. . Waltet 
Wanger has registered three titles to covet 
a film about New York’s mammoth Belle: 
vue Hospital, long considered a choice film 
subject .. . Before the Russo-German war, 
isolationist committees had to worry about 
Communist infiltration. Now the intervel- 
tionist Fight for Freedom Committee has 
had to warn its chapters to watch out fot 
Communists boring from within. 
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ladlies-weve seta trap for you 





ATURALLY, ladies, since you rep- 
|, =e one-third of our guests at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, in New York, 
we are constantly searching for ways 
to make our rooms especially pleas- 
ing to you. 

Recently we asked many of you for 
suggestions, and you came through 
handsomely. You knew just what 
kind of rooms you wanted—and now 
we’ve given them to you. Special 
rooms that will intrigue every woman 


‘who travels to Manhattan. 











When you register at Hotel Penn- 
sylvania ask for one of our new rooms 
especially designed for women. When 
the bellboy opens the door for you, 
be prepared for something special: 
not a frilly, fussy room, but a beauti- 
fully furnished and decorated bou- 








doir ... such as you might expect in a 
gracious private home. 

The colorful draperies, the Vene- 
tian blinds, the carpeting, the uphol- 
stery fabrics, the modern prints on 
the walls—our decorators have plan- 

g ned every last detail with you in 
mind. But look! .. . 





* Your first delighted impression is 
only the beginning. In the closet 
you'll find special, covered hangers 
for your clothing—skirt hangers, too. 
And hat stands! 





* In the dresser drawer you'll find 
paper shoe bags to help you in pack- 
ing. On the dresser, an individual 
packet of facial tissues . . . and needle 
and thread to catch that run with. If 
you’d like to borrow an electric iron 
and portable ironing board, we'll 
gladly send them to your room. 





* In the bathroom, you'll find a 
colorful, figured shower curtain... 





ROOMS AS LOW AS $3.50—FOR TWO $5.00 


two kinds of soap—bath and com- 
plexion .. . and a face cloth. A shower 
cap will be supplied upon request. 






te a /) \ | 
NEW 
B IDEAS 


Sounds expensive, doesn’t it? But it’s 
all yours at the regular Hotel Penn- 
sylvania rates! For it’s simply an- 
other chapter in our exciting, hotel- 
wide program of new services and 
unique ideas. A program on which 
more than a million dollars have been 
spent in the past few years alone. A 
program that makes it more than 
ever possible for us to guarantee your 
satisfaction at this fine hotel in the 
heart of Manhattan. 


Next time you get to New York, 
come in and see that we’ve done just 
as much for the ladies as for the thou- 
sands of men who told us, in a recent 
travel survey, that... 


g 





AMONG THOSE WHO TRAVEL 
TO NEW YORK... 


wore. PENNSYLVANIA 
IS FIRST CHOICE! 
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POWER and MORE POWER! 


When Uncle Sam calls for FOR THE NATION’S ARMS 


military tractor power be 
gets action! International 


crawlers is replaced with 
regulation olive-drab— 


4 almost nothing changed but 
TracTracTors, planned AND THE NATION'S FARMS 


and engineered to the most 

exacting specifications, are ready-made for the job. The 
needed machines are rolling off the assembly lines, in 
factories long since equipped and tooled for produc- 
tion and operating at capacity. 

For many years International TracTracTors have 
proved their power, economy, and solid worth in the 
service of Agriculture and Industry. That’s why they 
are chosen now to add their mighty pull to the nation’s 
growing defenses. 

In the Army the familiar red exterior of these big 


the paint! Underneath you'll 

find the same great combi- 
nation of relentless power and enduring stamina that 
makes International TracTracTors famous wherever 
hard work must be done... for the Nation’s arms, and 
for the Nation’s farms. 

It will continue to be this Company’s No. 1 job to 
supply all possible power for food and for defense — 
for the greater strength and security of the United 
States of America. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ilinois 


Copyright 1941, by International Harvester Company 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 

















A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Sterner Drive Against Apathy 
Is Launched by the President 


Labor Asked to Pitch In 
as He Calls for Fierce Effort 
to Outstrip Aggressors 


President Roosevelt continued this week 
to prepare Americans for a short-of-war ef- 
fort greater than many of them had yet 
dreamed of. After reshuffling the person- 
nel of the “arsenal of Democracy” (see 
page 42) and taking new steps in his drive 
to check the enemies of democracy in the 


Pacific, in the Atlantic, and on every other 


battlefront, he went to Hyde Park to ad- 
dress a warning to the dictators and an 
appeal to all those fighting them. 

To American labor, which he had of- 
ten been accused of coddling, the Presi- 
dent on labor’s own holiday spoke blunt- 
ly: “Our vast effort, and the unity of pur- 
pose which inspires that effort, are due 
solely to our recognition of the fact that 
our fundamental rights, including the 
tights of labor, are threatened by Hitler’s 
violent attempt to rule the world ... We 
know that one of the first acts of the Axis 
dictatorships has been to wipe out all the 
principles and standards which labor has 
been able to establish . . . No group of 
Americans . . . has a greater stake in the 
defeat of Nazism, in the preservation of 
the fundamental freedoms, in the con- 
tinuance of democracy throughout the 
world.” 

Then, striking boldly at the core of na- 
tional apathy, Mr. Roosevelt said: “I give 
solemn warning to those who think that 
Hitler has been blocked and halted that 
they are making a very dangerous assump- 
tion. When in any war your enemy seems 
to be making slower progress than he did 
the year before, that is the very moment 
to strike with redoubled force.” 

Long before his Labor Day broadcast 
the President had offered more than one 
earnest of his determination to make short- 
of-war aid count. 

On Friday Mr. Roosevelt confirmed 





International 
Nomura brought a peace feeler 


that W. Averell Harriman, Lend-Lease 
Executive in London, would head the 
American delegation which, with a similar 
British delegation led by Lord Beaver- 
brook, Minister of Supply, shortly will 
confer in Moscow with the Russian Gov- 
ernment on long-range plans to integrate 
the war efforts of the three countries. 
Both the British and American delega- 
tions were expected to conéentrate on long- 


range plans based on the assumption that 
Russia not only will be fighting next year, 
wherever the battleline may be, but that 
she may even be in a position to contem- 
plate taking the offensive. Harriman, who 
will be accompanied by Army, Navy, 
OPM, and Lend-Lease representatives, 
will be in a position to show Stalin the 
blueprints for a tremendous flow of mate- 
rials, as of 1942. 

The War Department meanwhile an- 
nounced that a mission led by Maj. Gen. 
George H. Brett, Chief of the Army Air 
Corps, would tour the African, Mediter- 
ranean, Middle Eastern, and Atlantic war 
fronts “to promote the development and 
procurement” of aircraft and _ effective 
measures for its maintenance and repair. 

On Saturday, in an informal address to 
Hyde Park neighbors of the Roosevelt 
Home Club, the President had given a 
hint of the dark picture he was to reveal 
in more detail two days later. The dangers, 
Mr. Roosevelt told his Dutchess County 
friends, “are not over yet, and it is very 
possible that they may be even more seri- 
ous at this moment than they were at the 
end of August 1939.” Then, hinting that 
Hitler might have something to say about - 
whether America could remain at peace, 
the President added significantly: “As you 
know, it isn’t all in our keeping. It isn’t all 
our decision.” 

Washington was also aware that Japan 
might have something to say about it, and 
during the week warlike gestures from the 
Orient were followed by rumors of impend- 
ing peace which inspired both skepticism 
and hope. 

Warned by Moscow not to interfere 
with American petroleum shipments to 
Vladivostok, the first of which was due to 
reach there this week, the Japanese Cabi- 
net met in an atmosphere of tension 
heightened by press clamor for the exten- 
sion of Japanese territorial waters to bar 
Siberia-bound tankers. 

Tokyo newspapers admitted that Jap- 
anese-American relations had reached a 
new low when, on Aug. 26, Mr. Roose- 
velt announced that he was sending a mili- 
tary mission under Brig. Gen. John Ma- 
gruder to Chungking. The next day, as 
80 Americans prepared to leave Japan for 
Shanghai, and London dispatched a ship 
to repatriate 1,000 British nationals, the 
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Yardley—Baltimore Sun 


“Ask Joe, He Knows” 





President issued a proclamation bringing 
under full export licensing control all arms, 
machinery, and other materials not pre- 
viously covered, thus effectively plugging 
leaks in the Philippines through which the 
Axis and Japan had been obtaining war 
sinews. 

Japanese reactions to such measures 
were mixed. The Times Advertiser in- 
terpreted the sending of the military mis- 
sion to China as a move to place Ameri- 
can generals in charge of Chiang’s General 
Staff, and Lt. Comdr. Kengo Tominago, 
concluding that Washington had formed 
an outright alliance with the Chinese 
Generalissimo, charged that America, 
Britain, China, and the Netherlands In- 
dies had massed 200 warships, 1,250 air- 
craft, and 250,000 troops for war against 
Japan. 

Nevertheless, toward the end of the 
week the Japanese tone changed sudden- 
ly. On Thursday Admiral Kichisaburo 
Nomura, the Japanese Ambassador, had 
delivered to Mr. Roosevelt a personal let- 
ter from Prince Fumimaro Konoye, the 
Japanese Premier. Hopes rose on the an- 
nouncement by the Berlin radio, described 
in Tokyo as “probably premature,” that 
an accord already had been reached. The 
stock market firmed on a rise in Japanese 
bonds in London and Washington. 

But by the end of the week the barom- 
eter had veered back to stormy. Indicat- 
ing that hopes of a Japanese change of 
heart might be somewhat premature, 
Domei, the official government news 
agency, announced that the Axis pact 
“remains the unshakable pivot of Japan’s 
foreign policy.” And Col. Hayto Mabuchi, 
chief of the Army Press Section, in a 
broadcast Monday urged Japan to wage a 
“Jong drawn out war” against Britain and 
America. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull him- 
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self contributed to the general disillusion- 
ment by emphasizing that the negotiations 
were of a very “casual” nature, still in the 
“exploratory” stage, and reiterated that no 
settlement with Japan would be acceptable 
to the Administration unless it involved a 
cessation of all hostile preparations in the 
Pacific. 

This was the mood of “cautious op- 
timism” verging on skepticism that per- 
vaded Washington last week. A similar 
mood was reflected in London, where the 
press began a systematic campaign to ac- 
quaint Britons with the true state of 
American aid. 

Beverly Baxter, Conservative M.P., 
writing in The Sunday Graphic, noted that 
“American aircraft production is gather- 
ing speed, but the wheels are not turning 
fast enough.” The Sunday Times ob- 
served that the expected “river” of war 
supplies had turned out to be only a 
“stream.” And John Gordon, editor of 
The Sunday Express, commenting that 
“the current of American thought has set 
lately against partnership in our war.” 
added: “It is useless to be disappointed 
... It is far better to try to understand 
American thought and be thankful for 
such aid as we are getting.” 


Significance 





On the face of all current Japanese- 
American peace talk, it is obvious that the 
basic aims of the two nations are still very 
far apart and that for this reason no ail- 
inclusive, long-range understanding can be 
expected until the European war ap- 
proaches settlement. As long as Britain 
stands, the United States will insist that 
abandonment by Japan of her policy of 
expansion by force be a primary condition 
of any lasting understanding. By the same 
token, there is no reason to suppose that 
Tokyo will pay any such price as long as 
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the Axis armies remain to be reckoned 
with. 

The immediate possibilities thus are re- 
duced to some sort of interim “gentlemen’s 
agreement” which would have the purpose 
of relaxing tension in the Orient. The Ad- 
ministration recognizes in the Konoye ges- 
ture not only an admission that Japan 
does not wish to fight the combined might 
of the United States, Britain, the Nether- 
lands Indies, Russia, and China, but also 
a tacit admission that Tokyo now realizes 
that the Axis pact was a mistake and 
wishes to extricate itself. 

Eager as Washington is to exploit such 
an opening, American officials are not for- 
getting certain restraining factors. It is 
frankly recognized that the Japanese may 
be trying to win trade concessions in ex- 
change for promises which they might or 
might not keep. It is also recognized that if 
Konoye went too far the military extrem- 
jsts in Japan might remove him. More- 
over Washington must be on guard not to 
grant any’ concessions which might be in- 
terpreted by the other anti-Axis powers as 
a sellout, for that would breach the very 
“ring” of alliances which has brought 
Tokyo to the conference table. 

Notwithstanding all these “ifs” and 
“ands,” Washington is willing to meet 
Tokyo halfway. And the chances of success 
at the beginning of the week were regarded 
as no worse than 50-50. 

Whatever occurs in the Pacific, the Ad- 
ministration is digging in for a long and 
victorious war. The sending of the mili- 
tary mission to China and the air mission 
to other battlefronts must be interpreted 
as steps in the integrating of a tremendous 
fighting machine to which this coun- 
try will contribute everything but man 
power. 

Into this picture the Moscow conversa- 
tions fit also. The discussions among the 
American, British, and Soviet spokesmen 
will be neither exploratory nor superficial. 
Washington and London are sending or are 
about to send via the three points of en- 
try now open— Vladivostok, Archangel, 
and across Iran to the Caucasus—substan- 
tial quantities of petroleum, a few fighters 
and medium bombers, a good many raw 
materials, and even some machinery and 
machine tools. They cannot turn the tide 
of the current battles, but they represent a 
genuine sacrifice; that in itself is an ear- 
nest to Stalin of Anglo-American good 
faith, and as such it is of inestimable val- 
ue psychologically. 





Dunking the Dunkers © 


Plain, sugared, whole-wheat, or cinna- 
mon, more than 3,000,000,000 doughnuts 
are packed away every year by Americans, 
enough to stretch around the earth almost 
seven times. Last week a press agent was 
looking for the inventor of the “sinker,” 
and some curious lore was spaded up. 


The National Doughnut Dunking Asso- 
ciation and the Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 
ica, after months of painful research, had 
traced the origin to a Camden, Maine, sea 
captain, Hanson Gregory. According to 




















their story, Hanson was exceptionally fond 
of his mother’s fried dough cakes, but 
didn’t like the soggy, nut-studded centers. 
In 1847 he asked: “Why don’t you cut a 
hole in the middle where it doesn’t cook?” 
Swept away by this nutty yarn, the Maine 
Development Commission decided to erect 
a 27-foot bronze statue of Gregory in 
Camden. 

As the New York Chapter of the Dunk- 
ing Association prepared for a pilgrimage 
to the hallowed city last Friday, a Cape 
Cod historian dunked the dunkers in 
gloom. Straight from his grandmother who 
had it straight from the source, Henry El- 
lis had it that a Nauset Indian of Cape 
Cod one day playfully shot an arrow 
through a friedcake his squaw was making. 
Terrified, she dropped the dough and ar- 
row into a boiling kettle of grease. It 
wouldn’t take a Salvation Army lass to 
finish Ellis’ story. 








International 


Waif: Ousted from his home in 
June by unloving parents, Jerry 
McLaren, 11, slept in an auto and 
begged scraps of food in Chicago 
until last week. Police planned to 
provide foster parents for the young- 
ster and punish the real ones. 
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Intervention Test? 


At 44, Thomas R. Amlie is a homespun 
former Republican Congressman turned 
Progressive turned Democrat, who has 
preached that “capitalism cannot be 
saved.” As Assistant United States At- 
torney in Wisconsin, Amlie repeatedly 
pledged his “wholehearted support of the 
foreign policy of our President.” 

At 48, Lawrence H. Smith is a prosper- 
ous, politically inexperienced lawyer of 
Norwegian and German descent in Racine, 
Wis. Wounded during the World War, the 
bespectacled Republican, who was once 
State Legion Commander, has consistently 
expressed his stand “against this nation 
going to war unless attacked.” 

Last week Wisconsin’s First Congres- 
sional District, along the Illinois border, 
filled the vacancy left by the death of Rep. 
Stephen Bolles, Republican. It chose 
Smith, the GOP nominee, by 29,657 to 
16,942 votes over Amlie, the Democrat. 
The result was widely interpreted as a 
noninterventionist victory. 


Significance 





Although the candidates’ opinions on 
foreign affairs doubtless had some effect 
on the Wisconsin result, the apathetic size 
of the vote indicated that it was not a 
sound test of opinion on this issue. 

Moreover, too many other factors en- 
tered the picture. Amlie’s radicalism and 
political gyrations were as much an issue 
as foreign policy. Finally, the district is 
normally Republican when not Progressive, 
and the latter party was unrepresented on 
the ballot since it had polled too few votes 
in its uncontested primary. 





Blast at Vichy 


The New York Herald Tribune, which 
within thirteen months had helped hound 
Gerhardt Alois Westrick and Kurt Rieth, 
Nazi commercial agents, out of the United 
States by exposing their activities, last 
week turned up with another exclusive 
splash story. 

The newspaper’s aviation expert, Ansel 
E. Talbert, accused French Ambassador 
Gaston Henry-Haye of directing the efforts 
of three Vichy operatives to encourage 
American isolationist sentiment, arouse 
sympathy for the Nazis, and spy on the 
Free French. The three are Col. Georges 
Bertrand-Vigne, one-eyed war veteran who 
is counselor of the French Embassy; Capt. 
Charles Brousse, the embassy’s former 
press attaché, who is allegedly close to 
Nazi diplomats, and Jean Musa, nick- 
named Nino Le Renard (The Fox), half- 
Italian ex-waiter who signs himself as the 
Ambassador’s secretary. 

Talbert’s stories accused Vichy men of 
attempting to steal Bren gun patents here 
and of smuggling from Britain to America 
last August a list of de Gaullist officers 
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and an advance tip which helped frustrate 
the Free French attack on Dakar. He also 
accused Henry-Haye of trying unsuccess- 
fully to have Western Union erect a wire- 
less station on St. Pierre, French island off 
Newfoundland, to supply a communica- 
tions link with Axis-dominated Europe. 





H.M.S. Illustrious 


Since the storm of official disapproval 
which greeted publication of the arrival 
in the United States waters of the crippled 
battleship Malaya (NEwsweek, April 21), 
Americans have been kept in the dark on 
the disposition of British ships in Ameri- 
can waters. Last week the veil was lifted 
when an official imprimatur was given 
pictures of H.MS. Illustrious, undergoing 
repairs at Norfolk, Va., as Capt. Lord 
Louis Mountbatten boarded the vessel to 
review the skeleton crew and take com- 
mand. 

The 23,000-ton aircraft carrier, one of 
Britain’s newest, which last January sus- 
tained a punishing seven-hour air attack 
in the Mediterranean and survived a 
direct hit by a 1,000-pound bomb, will 
have a skipper worthy of her mettle. A 
veteran of 28 years in the Royal Navy, 
Captain Mountbatten has had two ships 
literally shot from under him. In a night 
engagement which forced a German de- 
stroyer flotilla back into Brest, his ship, the 
Javelin, was disabled by two torpedoes. 
Later, after commanding the second bom- 
bardment of Bengasi, he led two destroy- 
ers, the Kelly and the Kashmir, into action 
at the very shores of Crete. As wave after 
wave of Nazi bombers attacked, he saw 
the Kashmir split in two and, peering 
through the flying debris from a direct hit 
on the Kelly by a half-ton bomb, ordered: 
“Keep the guns firing!” 





Skeeter Blitz 


The pride of Centralia, Ill., was stung 
last week. After two months of continuous 
attack by legions of aédes sollicitans,* all 
resistance stopped and 12,583 Centralians 
took to cover. The city’s swimming pool 
was closed. The soft-ball league canceled 
the remainder of its games. A farmer 
refused to go into the fields to tend his 
crops, and others ventured out only after 
donning winter woollies, overcoats, hip 
boots, gloves, and masks, despite tempera- 
tures hovering near 100. 

The board of health tracked the aédes 
sollicitans to salt-water marshes formed 
by nearby oil wells. A modern Pied Piper, 
W. K. Dellaplane of the University of Ili- 
nois, was called in. Although he has been 
spraying vigorously, he admits Centralians 
probably will have to stay indoors until 
the first frost. 





*Jersey salt-marsh mosquitoes. 
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Mountbatten (left) took command of the Illustrious 


Nix on Nickels 


“Honesty,” mused Louis Posner, a 
Brooklyn, N.Y., postman, as he came up- 
on a bright 1940 Jefferson nickel shining in 
his path, “is the best policy.” That was six 
months ago, but the memory is still green 
in the post offices and police stations of 
Brooklyn. For the pursuit of honesty led 
the 42-year-old letter carrier on a trek 
which used two hours of his time, involved 
calls at one post office and two police sta- 
tions, with concomitant filing of reports in 
triplicate, and cost the taxpayers a round 
$25 in forms, stationery, salaries, and red 
tape (Newsweek, March 10). 

As is usual in the case of such finds, the 
nickel, properly tagged and identified, for 
six months awaited a claimant in the Lost 
Property Bureau. Had none appeared be- 
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fore the period ended last week, Posner 
would have been able to collect it as the 
fruit of his integrity. But two wags, Wil- 
liam Degan and Louis Seaman, both of 
Brooklyn, laid claim to the coin. So, un- 
less one of the trio is willing to undertake 
a lawsuit to secure a court order releasing 


the 5-cent piece, it will remain in custody 
of the Lost Property Bureau for another 
six months and then go into the Police 
Pension Fund. Posner, pretty irate about 
all the publicity, shows no signs of carrying 
the affair to court. “Virtue,” he just mut- 
ters grimly, “is its own reward. Ha!” 





Lindbergh No. 2 


In recent months Charles A. Lindbergh 
has emerged as the nation’s most promi- 
nent noninterventionist, surpassing even 
Sen. Burton K. Wheeler and Brig. Gen. 
Robert E. Wood in popular appeal. To 
counteract his influence, the intervention- 
ists a fortnight ago called in a rival avia- 
tion pioneer, Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd (NEwswEEK, Sept. 1), and last week 
they put a rival Lindbergh on the air. 

The other Lindbergh was Augustus F,, 
whose Swedish-born father, a Frisco rail- 
road worker in Alabama, was a_)half- 
brother of the aviator’s Congressman- 
father. A Birmingham lawyer and former 
Frisco section hand, Augustus was born 
38 years ago in the nearby Alabama town 
which was renamed Lindbergh after the 
aviator whom he has never met flew the 
Atlantic. No flier himself, the brown- 
haired 6-footer was chosen chairman of 
the Alabama branch of the Fight for Free- 
dom Committee six weeks ago. 

In a nationwide CBS broadcast from 
Cincinnati last week, the outspoken Ala- 
baman lashed into his half-cousin: “The 
foreign policy of the United States is fixed. 
You can accomplish nothing other than to 


give aid and comfort to Hitler ... You 
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have misjudged the American people . . . 
You will not, as you hope, ride to power 
on the seed of dissension and distrust, divi- 
sion and disunity which you sow.” 

The attack was ignored by the former 
Colonel two days later in an MBS broad- 
cast from Oklahoma City sponsored by the 
America First Committee. Speaking in the 
Sandlot Park baseball diamond after he 
had been refused use of the Municipal 
Auditorium, the flier warned: “It is not 


at all inconceivable that before this war 


is over, England herself may turn against 
us, as she has turned against France and 
Finland . . . if it becomes expedient to her 
welfare.” 





Veterans’ Swing 


Legion and VFW Veering Away 
From Once-Stanch Isolationism 


Even more grimly than their fellow citi- 
zens, America’s war veterans during the 
peaceful 1920s and 1930s hewed to isola- 
tionism in the hope that their sons might 
be spared the horrors they had survived. 
Such feelings were reflected in the nation’s 
largest veterans’ organizations, the Amer- 
ican Legion, founded in 1919 and now 
boasting 1,100,000 members, and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, born in 1899 and 
now 250,000 strong. 

But last week, as the Legion prepared 
for its annual convention opening in Mil- 
waukee Sept. 15 and the VFW concluded 
its national encampment in Philadelphia, 
there were signs that, under the impact 
of a new conflict, the veterans had as com- 
pletely reversed their former position as 
had the government itself. 

At Chicago, one month after the war 
broke out, the Legion, declaring that “this 
nation need not be involved in the present 
European conflict,” insisted that “the 
President . . . and the Congress pursue a 
policy that . . . will prevent involvement.” 
But in Boston, a year later, it condemned 
“aggressor nations” and resolved: “A 





sound national defense policy . . . re- 
quires that we should .. . give all practi- 
cable aid to Great Britain and those 
aligned with her in their fight for free- 
dom.” By last spring the Legion’s nation- 
al executive committee was advocating use 
of the American Navy to insure delivery 
of war materials to Britain, and last week 


National Commander Milo J. Warner, To- 


ledo lawyer and wartime artillery captain, 
told the Illinois Department at Springfield 
that the President’s foreign policies form 
“commitments” for the American people. 

Similarly the VFW, which at Boston in 
1939 had called for an eighteen-point neu- 
trality program, was committed a year 
later to intensification of America’s “na- 
tional defense program by making avail- 
able to the British Empire’ such military 
equipment as can be spared” and to “adop- 
tion of forceful policies that will convince 
potential enemies America is prepared to 
meet the challenge of the dictators.” And 
last week the VFW adopted a resolution 
“wholeheartedly endorsing and supporting 
those measures taken by the government 
. .. to defend and perpetuate the Ameri- 
ean way of life from any and all aggres- 
sors.” This interventionist stand was tem- 
pered, however, when the VFW recommit- 
ted an anti-isolationist resolution which 
had been passed amid charges of “rail- 
roading.” The resolution read: “Certain 
organizations are attempting to nullify our 
national unity by preaching and propa- 
gandizing policies contrary to that adopt- 
ed by the President and Congress. Such 
conduct gives aid and comfort to the ene- 
mies of our country and democracy in gen- 
eral.” 

The VFW’s swing from isolationism was 
even more graphically illustrated by the 
case of Earl Southard, Illinois State Com- 
mander. The Chicago real-estate and in- 
surance broker, wounded nineteen times 
during the World War, was tried a fort- 
night ago by a VFW court-martial for 
“disloyalty to the United States” because 
his name was signed, as secretary of the 
Citizens Keep America Out of War Com- 
mittee, to a handbill which stated that 
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Worth $15,000,000? A liquor salesman found a 1 780 note 


the Lend-Lease Act was “viciously uncon- 
stitutional” and thus called for “no obedi- 
ence from free men.” Last week Joseph C. 
Menendez, New Orleans surgeon who was 
succeeded as national commander by Max 
Singer, equally interventionist Boston de- 
tective and fingerprint expert, announced 
Southard’s conviction, publicly reprimand- 
ed him, and then revoked his previous sus- 
pension from the Illinois post. 





Week in the Nation 


Pensions: A special Senate committee 
investigating social security, headed by 
Sheridan Downey, Townsendite Califor- 
nia Democrat, recommended drastic liber- 
alization of Federal old-age pensions. It 
urged a minimum of $30 monthly for an 
estimated 10,000,000 unemployed persons 
more than 60 years old, to cost $4,000,- 
000,000 annually. 


AccipENnT: Stalled in his ancient sedan 
on the Baltimore & Ohio’s tracks in Bay- 
onne, N.J., Edward Sorochin ran for his 
life just before a Washington express re- 
duced the car to scrap. He was later ar- 
rested by police for leaving the scene of 
an accident. 


ConFression: Trapped when his Harlem 
sweetheart pawned the wristwatch of one 
of his victims, Jarvis Roosevelt Catoe, 36- 
year-old Negro servant and chauffeur, con- 
fessed to raping and strangling at least 
seven women, among them Betty Strieff, 
War Department clerk whose murder 
aroused demands for police reform in the 
District of Columbia (Newsweek, June 
30). 


Manuotes: When 50 iron manhole cov- 
ers in Cleveland were stolen because they . 
were worth $2.50 to $10 on the booming 
scrap market, police replaced them with 
wood. 


Extrapit1ion: In Macon, Ga., United 
States District Judge Bascom Deaver re- 
fused to order extradition to Illinois of 
William T. Cunningham, owner of a near- 
by plantation, and Hamilton McWhorter, 
ex-president of the Georgia Senate. The 
two had been indicted by a Federal grand 
jury in Chicago for conspiracy to hold 
Negroes in peonage (NEWSWEEK, June 2 
and 9), but the judge ruled that no con- 
spiracy had been shown. The Justice De- 
partment was expected to ask that the 
proceedings be put before another judge. 


WinpFrau? William Goldenburg, Phila- 
delphia liquor-store clerk and coin collec- 
tor, found a promissory note for £366, dat- 
ed 1780 and bearing 6 per cent interest, 
in the frame of an old Currier & Ives en- 
graving which he purchased for $1. Con- 
tending that the note obligates Massachu- 
setts to pay $15,000,000 today, he dis- 
closed that it was made out to one Charles 
Hall, who endorsed it but apparently nev- 
er collected. 
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No Less ‘Than German Army 


And ‘Duration’ of War 
Is One Topic of Sixth Meeting, 
Lacking Past Theatricalism 


Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini con- 
ferred last week for the sixth time, as the 
second year of the war approached an 
end. They met on the biggest battlefield 
of all and in the midst of the fiercest cam- 
paign of all those two years. In the mili- 
tary sense, the conclusion of the struggle 
that the dictators had expected to win in 
1940 loomed farther in the distance than 
ever. 

So far as the political and diplomatic 
phase was concerned, the Fiihrer and the 
Duce likewise still found themselves in the 
middle of the battle. ‘che shooting of 
Pierre Laval and Marcel Déat in France 
threw the spotlight on a rising spirit of 
revolt throughout the European Continent. 
In the Middle East, the British and the 
Russians forced the capitulation of Iran 
almost without bloodshed. And in the Far 
East, Japan gave some hints of breaking 
away from the Axis alliance. 

The battlefield conference was also de- 
signed to offset the sea meeting of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill last month. In a communiqué, 
the dictators even gave out a terse account 





of their own war aims. They promised the 


“destruction of the Bolshevist danger and‘ 


plutocratic exploitation” and to “remove 
the causes that in the past have given 
rise to European wars.” But there was one 
apprehensive note in the communiqué. It 
announced that two leaders had discussed 
the “duration” of the war. 

The meeting lasted for five days, during 
which Hitler and Mussolini visited both 
the southern and northern fronts, the Duce 
piloted the Fiihrer’s <pecial plane, and 
Italian troops were inspected. But, some- 
how, despite the grim setting on the 
scorched earth of Stalin’s Russia, the con- 
ference lacked the high drama of the 
Roosevelt -Churchill rendezvous. There 
was, however, one theatrical and ominous 
note. At one point during their tour of the 
front, the car of the dictators became 
stuck in the mud of an unsurfaced road 
and had to be pushed out by hand. 


Ukraine Stalemate 

As the battle surging back and forth 
along the vast front went into its eleventh 
week, the rains of the Russian autumn 
began. Both Soviet and German dispatches 
told of roads and battlefields turning into 
quagmires. The rains came early, as Sep- 
tember is generally not an unduly wet 
month in Russia. But nothing else in the 
Axis schedule was ahead of time, and from 


Secs 


Wide World Radiophoto 


The Fiihrer and his generals showed the Duce the eastern front 





Berlin came an increasing number of 
stories admitting that the German ar:mieg 
faced a winter campaign. In Rome, Virginio 
Gayda, the Duce’s editorial mouthpiece, 
proclaimed that the Fiihrer didn’t plan to 
advance beyond the Urals anyway. 

In the Ukraine there was a momen: 
stalemate. The Nazis captured the indus. 
trial city of Dniepropetrovsk but made no 
official claims of having crossed the Dnie. 
per River. In Moscow, the Russians an. 
nounced that the great Dnieprstroi Dam 
near Zaporozhe had been blown up. The 
Germans have not admitted this, and the 
Soviets didn’t tell how it was done. But 
they told why: “We blew up the dam so 
as not to allow this first child of the 
Soviet five-year plans to fall into the hands 
of the Hitler bandits. The Germans will 
get nothing.” 

The psychological implications behind 
this action outweighed the physical im- 
portance of the dam’s destruction. It was 
the most severe test of the scorched-earth 
policy, for the dam was an achievement 
that symbolized Soviet progress to the en- 
tire country. The blowing up of the 
Dnieper project thus represented ithe 
clearest guarantee so far that the Rus- 
sians meant it when they promised that 
they would never attempt to strike a 
deal with Hitler, no matter how badly 
they were defeated. - 

Destruction of the dam was counter- 
balanced by the official announcement 
that most of Marshal Semyon Budenny’s 
Ukrainian armies had been safely evacu- 
ated across the Dnieper. The Germans 
gave indirect confirmation to this by 
acknowledging that the Soviet forces had 
launched counterattacks from across the 
river. And in the central sector between 
Gomel and Smolensk, a Soviet counter- 
attack started two weeks ago was still 
apparently in progress and admitted by 
the Nazis. 

On this front, the Russians described 
the fighting as beginning to resemble that 
in the World War. The Germans threw up 
trenches, earthwork fortifications, barbed 
wire, and machine-gun pillboxes. They dug 
disabled tanks into the ground and turned 
them into improvised forts. For heavy 
fighting the Nazis also used in quanity, 
for the first time, a new mobile artillery 
that apparently consisted of field guns 
mounted on armored tractors on sonie- 
what the same lines as American tank- 
destroyer units. The men operating these 
guns wear a special uniform that is a cross 
between that of the artillery and the tank 
corps and have apparently been organized 
in independent units by Gen. Heinz 
Guderian, founder of the panzer divisions. 


Baltic Cleanup 


The fiercest fighting occurred in the Ger- 
man assault on Leningrad. As part of a 
flanking movement designed to cut the 
Leningrad-Moscow railway—persistent but 
unofficial stories in Berlin claimed that the 
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Nazis had succeeded in this—the Germans 
announced the annihiliation of the 22nd 
Soviet Army at Velikiye Luki, with the 
capture of $0,000 prisoners. 


But the chief German activity was — 


directed toward cleaning up the Baltic ap- 
proaches to Leningrad. These Soviet out- 
posts in the Gulf of Finland have been 
sore spots to the Germans for weeks. From 
the islands of Dagé and Oéesel, heavy 
Soviet bombers have launched their raids 
on Berlin and Northern Germany. At 
Tallinn and Baltic Port, on the Estonian 
coast, the Russians, although surrounded, 
had tenaciously resisted Nazi assaults. 
And, at Hangé, the Reds commanded the 
northern approach to the Gulf of Finland. 

From this network of bases, the Soviet 
Army menaced the German flank in the 
Leningrad offensive, while the Red Navy 
seriously disrupted .communications be- 
tween the Reich and Finland. Last week, 
the Germans stormed Tallinn. From across 
the gulf, Finns could see the reflection of 
a gigantic fire as the Russians put the 
ancient city, with its many monuments to 
the Teutonic Knights, to the flame. After 
hand-to-hand fighting through the gutted 
streets, the Soviets finally withdrew by 
sea. At the same time, the Germans took 
Baltic Port and parachute troops were re- 
ported to have attacked Dagé and Oesel. 

The Nazi High Command immediately 
issued a series of communiqués, claiming 
the virtual destruction of Russia’s power 
in the Gulf of Finland with mines and 
aerial bombing. It detailed the sinking of 
43 merchant ships and seventeen warships 
and the damaging of 54 additional mer- 
chant and naval vessels, including the 
heavy cruiser Kiroff. Despite this claim, 
the Nazis have not yet even made an at- 
tack on the chief Soviet naval stronghold: 
the great island fortress of Kronstadt. 

On the north shore of the Gulf of Fin- 
land, Finnish troops finally captured their 
lost city of Viipuri, also known as Viborg. 
Once again Finland’s blue flag with its 
white cross—at one time the emblem of the 
St. Petersburg Yacht Club—floated over 
the ancient citadel. This was practically 
the only undamaged structure in the city. 
With fire and dynamite the Soviets had 
applied their scorched-earth policy with a 
vengeance and left only a shell for the 
Finns. 

Viipuri represented Finland’s chief senti- 
mental and military objective in entering 
the war, and from Helsinki last week came 
almost the only talk of peace in Europe. A 
flood of stories suggested that with all 
their territory reconquered, the Finns 
would be willing to sign an armistice with 
the Russians. According to one of these 
tumors, the Russians had evacuated the 
Karelian Isthmus as a gesture. Another 
Suggested that John G. Winant, American 
Ambassador to London, would act as in- 
termediary. But nobody explained what 
would happen to the German armies in 
Finland. 


Shots at Versailles 


Rumbling French Storm Leads 
to Attack on Laval and Déat 


During the Franco-Prussian Wa-. Ver- 
sailles became German Army headquarters 
in the last phase of the campaign and there 
in 1871 William I was proclaimed German 
Emperor. In the World War it was the 
seat of the Allied War Council, and in 
1919 the peace treaty was signed in the 
Hall of Mirrors of Louis XIV’s palace. 
Last week another tragic chapter in the 
bloody feud between Teuton and Gaul 
was enacted at Versailles. This time the 
victims were French. 

On Aug. 27, at the Versailles barracks, 


1,200 members of a French Legion of 
Volunteers to Combat Bolshevism were 
reviewed by French and German leaders 
prior to their departure for Poland. The 
inducement had partly been monetary: 
married privates were promised $60 a 
month, instead of the $6 paid in the old 
French Army, to don German uniforms 
and fight alongside their erstwhile enemies. 

It was the first time since Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia that Frenchmen and 
Germans had enlisted in the same cause. 
There were speeches, and the “Marseil- 
laise” was sung again in occupied France 
—the only occasion since the armistice of 
June 1940. Then, as though France’s rev- 
olutionary anthem were the signal, five 
shots rang out. 

In the reviewing stand, Pierre Laval, ex- 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, 
and two days later France and Britain 
declared war on Germany. Russia in- 
vaded Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland 
surrendered unconditionally Sept. 27. On 
Nov. 30 Russia invaded Finland, getting 
territorial gains in the peace of March 
13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part of the French Fleet 
July 3. The German air offensive, begun 
against Britain on Aug. 8 and continued 
through September, failed to break Brit- 
ish morale. Italy conquered British 
Somaliland and invaded Egypt Aug. 19- 
Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 
German diplomacy and threats brought 
Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia 
into the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown back 
into Albania; and the British offensive 
from Egypt begun Dec. 9, drove the 
Italians as far as Bengasi, Libya, by 
Feb. 6. 


1941 


On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt be- 
tween April 3-13. Hitler’s invasion of 
Yugoslavia and Greece, begun April 6, 
drove the British from Greece by May 1. 
On April 13 a Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact was signed, and between April 19- 
May 31 the British defeated an Iraqi up- 
rising. On May 10 Hess flew to Britain. 
German air-borne forces drove the Brit- 
ish off Crete in twelve days ending June 
1. On June 8 British and Free French 
forces invaded Syria and on July 12 won 
an armistice. On June 22 Hitler at- 
tacked Russia. On July 7 the United 
States occupied Iceland, and on July 12 
London and Moscow signed a mutual-aid 
pact. Between July 18-23 Japan con- 
cluded negotiations for military control 
of French Indo-China; in retaliation the 
United States and Britain froze Japanese 
assets. On Aug. 14, after a meeting at 
sea, Churchill and Roosevelt announced 
an eight-point declaration of democratic 
peace aims, and on Aug. 16 the Soviet 
accepted their proposals for a conference 
in Moscow of British, American, and 
Russian representatives. 


Last Week 


Aug. 27-29—Iran ends resistance to 
Russo-British troops. Hitler and Musso- 
lini conclude a five-day conference on 
eastern front. Laval and Déat shot at 
Versailles. 








Premier, former heir-apparent to Marshal 
Pétain, and France’s leading advocate of 
“collaboration,” clasped his heart. Marcel 
Déat, pacifist Mayor of Bordeaux, author 
of the notorious prewar “Why Die for 
Danzig?” editorial, and lately a collabora- 
tionist editor, uttered a sharp cry. Both 
were seriously wounded—Laval under the 
heart and Déat in the stomach. Bullets 
grazed two other men, Col. Pierre Durvy, 
the barracks commander, and an uniden- 
tified member of the legion. 

Police pounced on the would-be assas- 
sin. He surrendered almost gladly. He was 
Paul Collette, in his 20s, a redheaded vol- 
unteer from Normandy. He talked read- 
ily. He had been stoker on a ship by pro- 
fession and a French patriot by avocation. 
He had once been a member of the Fascist 
Croix de Feu organization. After the Ger- 
man invasion, he tried to escape to Brit- 
ain but failed and entered the de Gaulle 
movement in France. He had joined the 
anti-Bolshevist volunteers and come to 
Versailles with the intention of simply 
shooting some collaborationists. 

The news reached old Marshal Pétain 
in the opera house at Vichy. It came dur- 
ing a performance of Hector Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust”—in the act in which 
Faust succumbs to the devil’s promises. 
Ignoring the ominous symbolism, Pétain 
and his government immediately moved 


to support the German authorities in their © 


drive to stamp out opposition in France, 
and Collette was scheduled to go on trial 
in a special court set up to hear the cases 
of accused Communists. Meanwhile, doc- 
tors refused to commit themselves on 
whether or not Laval and Déat would re- 
cover. 

Officially, the Germans took the view 
that it was the business of the French to 
clean up their own country. A Berlin 
spokesman called it a matter of “French 


Victims of collaboration: Pierre Laval and Marcel Déat 
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internal politics.” Yet German armored 
cars rumbled through Paris and 20,000 
Nazi troops patrolled the boulevards as 
the sabotage continued—altogether 109 


.cases were reported. Three alleged offend. 


ers were guillotined at dawn on Aug. 29, 
Subsequently, eight more faced a firing 
squad in front of Vincennes Prison. 

On Sunday, Pétain again came to the 
support of the Nazis. He announced in a 


. nationwide broadcast the conversion of 


his French Legion of 1,200,000 veterans of 
two wars into a political organization to 
back his regime and opened its ranks to 
non-veterans who supported his “national 
revolution.” This virtually established a 
single legal French political party on Ger- 
man and Italian lines. The Marshal gave 
it a big assignment: “You will help us 
maintain order and harmony.” 





Iran Bows 


British and Reds Take Over; 
Supply Channels Linked Up 


British and Russian troops established 
contact at Sinneh in Western Iran this 
week. In this rough little town on the high 
Iranian plateau, the meeting between the 
two new allies heralded the establishment 
of a direct route of communications be- 
tween Britain and Russia—something nei- 
ther country was able to achieve with any 
success during the World War. 

This fact overshadowed the details of the 
campaign—one of the shortest and least 
bloody in history. The biggest engagement 
occurred the first day, Aug. 25. British 
troops from Basra in Iraq sailed down the 
Shatt-al-Arab—the estuary below the 
mouth of the Tigris and the Euphrates— 
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The Anglo-Iranian oil refinery at Abadan: the British Army beat the saboteurs to it 


Malaya Is Ready 


NEwswEEK’s Singapore . correspondent 
was taken by the British on a tour of the 
defenses of Western and Northern Malaya 
last week. In the following cable he de- 
scribes his impressions: 


to storm the oil refinery at Abadan, on the 
very tip of Iran. This vast refinery is one 
of the four largest in the world and has a 
daily capacity of about 300,000 barrels. 

The British problem was to take the 
plant so quickly that neither Iranian 
troops nor Axis agents could sabotage the 
complicated installations. As Indian troops 
landed from the river, other units floated 
down from the sky. Taken utterly by 
surprise, the Iranians nonetheless put up a 
struggle and suffered several hundred cas- 
ualties in hand-to-hand fighting in the 
shadow of the oil tanks. But within twen- 
ty hours the British were in complete con- 
trol—with the refinery undamaged—had 
taken the railhead of Bandar Shahpur, 
sunk or captured the Iranian Navy, and 
captured seven Axis merchant ships. 

There was even less fighting in the rest 
of Iran. On the third day, a new govern- 
ment was formed in Teheran under Ali 
Furanghi, a onetime president of the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, and the 
Iranian Army was ordered to cease re- 
sistance. Both the Russians and British 
continued their advance. The British 
completed their occupation of the oil 
fields. The Soviets took over the north- 
western part of this country once called 
Persia. 

The terms of settlement which the Al- 
lies would propose to Iran were not im- 
mediately announced. But the original 
excuse for the action, the presence of large 
numbers of German technicians in the 
country, appeared to have been forgotten 
and Teheran resigned itself to Russian and 
British control of its communications. 
Plans were’ already under way for the im- 
mediate shipment of American war mate- 
rials to the Soviet via the trans-Iran rail- 
way. 

The Germans made no reply, other than 
verbal, to the Anglo-Russian triumph. 
They were too far away. But in Turkey, 
where the Axis forces are just across the 
Black and Aegean Seas, Ambassador von 
Papen prepared to leave: for an urgent in- 
terview with the Fiihrer at his field head- 
quarters. And there were constantly in- 
creasing rumors of heavy Axis troop con- 
centrations in Greece and Bulgaria—ru- 
mors as hard to verify but nearly as per- 
sistent as those which preceded the Ger- 
man invasion of Russia. 


{ This is an incredible country for warfare 
—stifling, airless, tangled jungles filled 
with bamboo, gums, palms, rubber trees, 
creeper vines, and orchids, in all of which 
pythons, adders, vipers, tigers, wildcats, 
and rhinoceroses abound. 


{ The jungles, tree-covered mountains, and 
malarial swamps form the strongest de- 
fense. In the ricefields, invading armies 
would sink above their hips. The jungle is 
impassable for animals and difficult for 
troops. It would take well-trained soldiers 
with Tommy guns as the heaviest weapons 
at least six days to cut through 40 miles 
of this jungle if they didn’t collapse with 
exhaustion and malaria first. 


q The English: and Indian troops in the 
frontier areas of Kedah and Perak are very 
eager for a crack at the Japanese. They 
are bored with maneuvers and believe that 
war is coming. These are the men who 
would take the initial shock from the in- 
vaders. But there isn’t a single armored car 
for control of the most important asphalt 
road, which knifes through the jungle 
toward Bangkok. 


q The entire military scheme for North 
Malaya is geared for defense and not of- 
fense. There is a plan underway to flood a 
vast area to halt the invader. Tank traps 
consist of deepened and widened canals to 
drown the tank crews or at least drown the 
motors. British mechanization consists of 
Bren carriers and motorized infantry 
transport in the very best condition. Ad- 
vance troops use howitzers and Breda anti- 
tank guns captured from the Italians in 
Libya. 


q Sikhs, Dogras, Punjabis, and Indian 
Moslems mingle in their colorful uniforms 
with the British troops, who were former- 
ly stationed at Shanghai, where they had 
been forced to bear taunts from the Japa- 
nese. These form the shock defenders of 
the frontier area, and they are yearning 
for a chance to renew their acquaintance 


with the Japanese. The officers are con- 
vinced that the Japanese are unable to 
withstand jungle warfare. 


q A blitzkrieg here is out of the question, 
and great power would be needed to at- 
tempt a campaign on the land. Malaya 
could really be conquered only by a heavy 
combined navy and air offensive. 





Nazis on the Run 


Latin-American Nations Start 
Stern Crackdown on Activities 


On Aug. 29 the Argentine “Dies com- 
mittee,” Raul Damonte Taborda’s seven- 
man Congressional group investigating sub- 
versive activities, presented its first report 
to the Chamber of Deputies. It was a 15,- 
000-word document giving specific evi- 
dence of a nationwide Nazi political and 
military machine taking orders from Ber- 
lin despite the outlawing of the Nazi 
party in 1939. 

The Taborda committee charged that_ 
the Nazi setup operated behind a sham 
facade of cultural and labor organizations, 
had trained storm troopers, and had 64,319 
unnamed but numbered members sworn 
to obey Hitler “to the death” under 1,261 
cell leaders, whose names were given. They 
included every one of the 156 on the Ger- 
man Embassy staff enjoying diplomatic 
immunity, from Ambassador Baron Ed- 
mund von Thermann down. 

The bulk of the evidence against the 
Germans in Argentina had been collected 
by Federal Judge Ramon Vasquez of Bue- 
nos Aires, who has come to be dubbed the 
“raiding judge.” On Aug. 22 he had ordered 
the arrest of 36 Nazis. One was Gottfried 
Sandstete, said to be the local representa- 


tive of Heinrich Himmler, the Nazi Ges- 


tapo chief, and listed as a press officer 
by the German Embassy. The embassy 
claimed immunity for him, but on Aug. 25 
the Argentine Foreign Office ruled that 
Sandstete wasn’t entitled to special priv- 
ileges, as he also worked for a shipping 
company and could therefore be questioned 
about private activities. 

Sandstete immediately withdrew all his 
money from his bank, went into hiding, 
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and fhen escaped on a German Condor 
Line plane for Brazil. The embassy said 
he had been called to Berlin on urgent 
business—the third important Nazi to 
leave the country since the committee 
started functioning. These developments 
created a sensation throughout Argentina, 
and on Saturday the four leading Buenos 
Aires papers, the Nacién, Prensa, Mundo, 
and Critica, backed up the committee and 
assailed the government for its refusal thus 
far to take drastic action against the Ger- 
mans. 

Meanwhile moves against the Nazis ap- 
peared all over South America. Chile or- 
dered 23 investigations of German activi- 
ties, and a Chilean court held four mem- 
bers of the Landesgruppe, an alleged sports 
organization. In Mexico, 22 senators and 
deputies issued a manifesto urging all Mex- 
icans to unite against Nazi and Fascist 
activities. A Mexican Legion of Victory 
movement, with 25,000 wearers of “V” but- 
tons, started publication of a weekly to 
fight German propaganda. In Brazil, 37 
foreign-language papers which had been 
spreading Axis propaganda were sup- 
pressed. Haiti rebuffed a German protest 
on the United States blacklist of pro-Axis 
firms. Costa Rica rejected Berlin’s de- 
mand to close its consulates in occupied 
Europe as equivalent to recognizing Nazi 
conquest. Finally, German consuls were 
ordered out of Cuba and two Nazis given 
six-month jail terms for disseminating to- 
talitarian propaganda. 





Australian Shift 


Early this year Prime Minister Robert 
Gordon Menzies of Australia went to Lon- 
don. He made a great impression on the 
British, both politically and socially, and 
returned to Australia with the conviction 
that he should be the Dominion’s wartime 
representative in London. His coalition 
government of the United Australia and 
Country parties and one independent 
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British Combine 


British film letter: 4,500 to a pound 


agreed. But the Labor opposition, while all 
for Australian representation in the British 
war councils, vehemently demanded that 
the Prime Minister remain at home to an- 
swer its growing criticisms of Australia’s 
war effort. 

A fortnight ago, faced with a deadlock 
on this question because of the govern- 
ment’s precarious one-seat Parliamentary 
majority, Menzies offered to resign in 
favor of an all-party government (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept 1). Last week Labor replied 
that it must have all or nothing, refusing 
to join hands with Menzies on the ground 
that this would stifle essential public 
criticism. 

On Aug. 28 Menzies kept his word and 
announced his resignation. A meeting of 
the government parties the same day 
unanimously chose as Menzies’ successor a 
comparative newcomer in “Down Under” 
politics, Arthur William Fadden, the 46- 


year-old Country party leader. Fadden 
kept the Menzies Ministry intact and 
retained Menzies in charge of defense 
coordination—with the former Prime 
Minister apparently abandoning his Lon- 
don ambitions. Meanwhile, Labor sat 
tight, pending the expected showdown 
over the forthcoming government bud. 
get. 


Sidelights of the War 


Propaganda Minister Goebbels warned 
Germans last week that they are subject 
to the death penalty if caught listening to 
British broadcasts. One reason: “Some 
Germans say they are strong-min¢ded 
enough to listen to British lies . . . This 
is not true. British lies get into the blood, 
making listeners weak and tired of carry- 
ing on.” 





Shortages in labor, food, and gasoline— 
but most of all, the blackout—finally 
forced James Sanger to put the famous 
Sanger Circus up for auction in Britain 
on Sept. 15. One of the oldest. circuses in 
the world, it was founded in 1821 by an 
ancestor of the present owner. 


q Purchasers of war savings stamps in 
Canada have been given the privilege of 
sending personal messages to Hitler by 
writing their names on a 500-pound bomb 
whose ultimate destination is an enemy 
objective. 


J Queen Elizabeth, with a letter dated 
Aug. 15 to. Gen. Sir Claud Auchinleck, 
commander of British forces in the Mid- 
dle East, opened the new airgraph postal 
system from Britain to the Middle East. 
The letters are written on special forms 
and photographed on a film which weighs 
only 1 pound, yet can accommodate 4,500 
communications. More than 600,000 let- 
ters have already been flown from the 
Middle East to London in a service which 
began in May. 





Odds and Ends From Newsweek Correspondents Over the World 


MakrseEILLeE: Psychically, the atmosphere 
is far from pleasant here. There is a tense- 
ness and a nervousness everywhere. Ru- 
mors fly about like leaves in the wind. 
There is that watchful, strained look on 


people’s faces on the streets and in the - 


cafés that one sees on the face of a broker 
on the wrong side of the market. It’s hard 
to see how such a complete state of hyper- 
tension can persist for very long without 
the development of what would normally 
occur in any individual case—either a 
nervous breakdown or even stark insanity. 
The French are not and never have been 
placid and phlegmatic. Their reactions are 
violent, and there is no evidence that they 
have lost their will to live. 


Bertin: This correspondent visited 
Hamburg, the second largest German city 
and the world’s third largest port, this 
week. It is not much changed in many re- 
spects by the war. There is little damage 
in the city proper and even in the inner 
harbor. There is considerable camouflage. 
Real tea and chocolate are available at 
the leading hotel, the Vierjahrzeiten. The 
night clubs are crowded and have hot 
orchestras playing such hardly new Amer- 
ican tunes as “Chinatown,” “Dinah,” 
“Hold That Tiger,” “Begin the Beguine,” 
and “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” No 
one pays any attention when English is 
spoken. 


Suancuat: Tension has risen here until 


everyone is in a bad state of jitters. Talk 
of concentration camps is the favorite 
topic, and all know just where these have 
been prepared. There is a continual under- 
current of violence, and so far this year 
there has been one killing every three days. 
Cigarettes have gone up 20 cents a pack- 
age; some places have stopped selling gaso- 
line, and the supply of fresh American 
fruits is almost exhausted. Bottles that 
once contained high-grade whiskies sell for 
$4. These are filled with a vile and poiscn- 
ous stuff made in Hongkew and sold at ihe 
cheaper night clubs. The Cathay Towers, 
most popular night club, now charges 
$1.25 a drink for brandy, and managers 
expect to get $2.50 and $3 (gold) soon. 
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TWO YEARS OF WAR 





~ War's Tentacles Have Reached 


to Most of World Since 1939 


Vast Effects Interpreted 
by Newsweek Writers in 13-Page 
Special Review Section 


When Germany invaded Poland on Sept. 
1, 1939, and Britain and France declared 
war two days later, the world still was re- 
luctant to believe that it was plunging into 
a repetition of the titanic conflict of 1914- 
18. Once again, as 25 years earlier, only a 
few correctly gauged the military power of 
the Third Reich. The governments of the 
two democracies were dedicated almost up 
to the last to a policy of appeasing Hitler 
on each separate demand as it arose. The 
small nations were banded into a sort of 
“Third Europe” by a common desire to 
stay clear of the upper and nether mill- 
stones. 

The first year of the war was devoted 
almost entirely to changing the map of Eu- 
rope. After the swift victory in Poland, 
Hitler spent the winter of “sitzkrieg” in 
skillfully playing on the internal weak- 
nesses of France. As for the little nations, 
neutrality was a hope and a legalistic con- 
ception, but the British blockade was a 
reality. They ran afoul of Hitler if they 
observed the blockade rules, and of Britain 
and France when they did not. 

The two campaigns of April and May 
1940, in the first of which Germany swept 
over Denmark and Norway and in the 
second conquered Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, and then France, was 
in effect the end of the Battle of Europe. 
The Battle of Britain, which followed im- 
mediately, was the first such great air at- 
tack in history. Hitler lost this battle. And 
the true significance of the failure was that 
it moved the war on to the larger stage. 

The greater forces which were then 
brought into play are the ones which have 
been uppermost during the second year of 
the war. Italy, joining Germany when 
France had fallen and Britain’s defeat 
seemed certain, was quickly beaten and 
crushed to impotence in Africa. The strug- 
gle for the British bastion in the Middle 
East, however, has scarcely begun as the 
third year opens. At sea, the strain on 
Britain has gradually been lessened by her 
own efforts and by the aid of the United 
States. On the battlefield, Hitler has turned 
against his Soviet ally and is now fighting 
a battle more expensive than any that 
went before, but with richer: rewards if it 
can be won. In the conquered territories, 


despite the helpful collaboration of Vichy, 
the German victory still is far from con- 
solidated and resistance is on the increase 
instead of the decline. 

The United States has been a factor of 
increasing importance. President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill, in one of 
the most dramatic episodes of the war, met 
aboard ship in a Newfoundland harbor last 
month and agreed on a statement of peace 
aims intended to restore the liberties de- 
stroyed by the Nazi New Order in Europe. 
Long before that, vigorous countermeas- 
ures had been taken by the United States 


to prevent Nazi interference in Latin 
America and to consolidate Western Hemi- 
sphere defenses. Hitler drew Japan into 
the Axis in order to divert American 
strength to the Pacific, but this diplomatic 
front still is in flux since Japan now is 
showing an inclination to hedge on its com- 
mitments. Relations with Japan are vital 
in American strategic plans. For the United 
States, however, as the third year of war 
begins the most pressing decision to be 
made is whether to accept the economic 
sacrifice and risk of actual involvement 
necessary to assure Britain a chance of 
victory over a still considerably strong- 
er foe. 

These are the principal events of the 
conflict to the present. In the pages that 
follow, NEWSWEEK authorities analyze the 
first two years of the war and interpret its 
significance. 
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The Europe that was on the eve of the war 
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Tide Flowing Against the Nazis 
as Fighting Enters ‘Third Year 


Army Still Pushing On, 
but the Conquered Are Restless 


and Economic Problems Grow 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Foreign Affairs Editor 


In the summer of 1939 the atmosphere 
of Europe was conditioned for a cataclysm. 
Diplomat and taxi driver, university stu- 
dent and banker, talked of the coming 
catastrophe with the subdued awe of 
people watching an eclipse of the sun. 
Prolonged economic insecurity and social 
strife had bred bitterness; repeated inter- 
national crises and mobilizations had fos- 
tered despair. 

This strained state of mind and spirit 
produced unexpected results. The sup- 
posedly impregnable military power of 
France was eaten away by the internal 
strife; the apathy was such that Germans 
at home scarcely paused to listen when 
public loudspeakers announced the fall of 
Paris. 

Hitler’s No. 3 Nazi, the Russophobe 
Rudolf Hess, parachuted into Scotland to 
try to get the British to make peace and 
join the attack on the Soviets. Two Pre- 
miers committed suicide while in office, 
Teleki of Hungary rather than obey Nazi 
orders to violate the Hungarian treaty 
with Yugoslavia, and Korizis of Greece 
when he found his country betrayed by 
members of his own Cabinet. And, after 
the fifth column and betrayal from within 
had aided the Germans in every conquest 
from Norway on, that method failed to 
work against Russia—the country which 
on its record of purges and suppression 
should have been the most susceptible to 
it. 

As the military fronts have shifted, this 
intangible background also has gone 
through changes. After the fall of the 
strongest nations of Europe in the first year, 
in the second the principal military events 
have been the failure to defeat Britain and 
the advance into Russia and battles dwarf- 
ing everything that went before. And this 
. failure to get a final decision on the field 
has meant that behind the lines the past 
year has severely tested Germany’s abil- 
ity to rule the hodgepodge it has con- 
quered. 


1939-1940 

Between the end of the last war and 
September 1939 the only notable changes 
in the map of Europe were the disappear- 
ance of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. The 
only major political realignments were the 


alliance of Germany and Italy in the Axis 
and the last-minute coalition attempted by 
Britain and France to curb Axis aggres- 
sion (see map, page 25) . 

Frontier lines were drawn after the 
war according to the Wilsonian concept of 
self-determination for racial groups. Hitler 
has remade the map (see opposite page) on 
a principle diametrically opposed to the 
Wilsonian: the authority of a master race 
to rule inferiors. Within two years this 
authority has been extended by 82,000,000 
Germans over seventeen nations with a to- 
tal area of 1,213,560 square miles and 
210,167,000 population. 

Three of the military conquests, Poland, 
Yugoslavia—now split into Serbia, Croatia, 
and Montenegro—and Greece, were in 
Eastern Europe. Six others were in the west 
—Norway, Denmark, Luxembourg, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and France. The 
three little Baltic states, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia, were retaken from 
Russia. 

That is the part of the new Nazi lebens- 
raum conquered and held directly by arms. 
In another grouping, the German sway 
varies in degree. Finland, Rumania, and 
Hungary are allies fighting against Rus- 
sia. Bulgaria accepted occupation by Ger- 
man troops without protest. Finland joined 
with the Nazis to revenge the Russian at- 
tack of 1939, but all the others voluntarily 
surrendered their destinies to Hitler. As 
for the two largest in this category, the 
status of unoccupied Vichy France might 
be described as that of a conquest turned 
ally, and that of defeated and discouraged 
Italy, now propped up by German troops, 
police, and functionaries, as an ally turned 
conquest. 


1941-? 


Of the five states surviving out of the 
former 22, Spain by sympathy and Sweden 
because it is in a geographical trap offer 
valuable economic aid to Germany at pres- 
ent and are subject to future call. Portugal 
remains out of reach. It is neutral and 
historically Britain’s ally, but a frightened 
one. Switzerland’s preservation probably 
is due to the threat to destroy its Alpine 
railway tunnels, which are useful to Ger- 
many in reaching Italy. And Turkey’s 
precarious neutrality is a Nazi diplomatic 
success, since the nonaggression pact 


signed with Germany in 1941 canceled the 


effectiveness of the one made with Britain 
in 1939. 

The walkover ended at the limits of 
Europe. The first anniversary of the war 
found the German Luftwaffe fighting and 
losing the Battle of Britain. 

Before the war Britain suffered many 
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of the ailments affecting the Continent, 


but when the direct attack came, Germany - 


struck a foe united in resistance, skilled 
in war, and fighting with its back to the 
wall—a wall made of a world empire and 
a powerful sympathizer in the United 
States. 

Hitler, on his side, had a fresh-con- 
quered empire of great productive capic- 
ity to draw upon. But the ability to draw 
on it depends on the ability to rule and 
the failure to defeat Britain made rile 
more difficult. This was plainly reflected 
in the direction of military action. The 
Balkan campaign in the spring of 1941 
was occasioned by the refusal of Yugo- 
slavia and Greece to enter the fold of tiie 
“new order” peacefully. And the attack 
on Russia in June had the combined «t- 
tractions of a chance to conquer needed 
economic riches plus a gamble to divert 
European sentiment into a campaign 
against Bolshevism. 

The collaboration which Hitler has 
been able to recruit at Vichy and else- 
where stems from the hope that Nazi 
rule can cure the economic ills of the pre- 
war period. But Nazi rule began by strip- 
ping the conquered countries of everything 
edible and nearly everything movable, 
from machinery to silk stockings. And 
fifteen months after the fall of France the 
supply line on the Russian side has been 
cut off, while the one on the British side 
has not been opened. 

Britain and the Continent have fought 
the battle of blockade and counterblock- 
ade three times. In Napoleonic days it 
had little effect. The second time, it did 
as much as any other single weapon to 
defeat the Kaiser. This time it has new 
features. For one thing, warfare and the 
industry behind it are more dependent on 
a variety of raw materials. For another, 
blockade can now be carried to the heart 
of enemy territory by bombing industry 
and communications. In the second year 
even more than the first, Britain has been 
fighting a war of ships and Germany a 
war of oil. As one illustration of the latter 
need, British bombing has made transport 
a major German problem; Hitler neglected 
railways to build roads; but the roads are 
useless without oil, whereas Germany has 
a sufficiency of coal but badly deteriorated 
railway rolling stock. 

This economic core of the struggle is 
more obvious now than it was a year ago. 
The delay in fulfilling the promise of eco- 
nomic betterment has encouraged sabotaze 
and nourished bitterness. In turn, that 
has increased the severity of Gestapo con- 
trol and now has started the guillotine io 
working in France. Maybe only a decisive 
military victory can unite Europe under 
Hitler or reunite it against him; but just 
as the atmosphere of fatalism and despair 
in 1939 prepared the way for the German 
successes, so the feature of the past year 
has been the flow of the tide in the oppo- 
site direction. 
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In two years the Nazi war machine has shattered the old boundaries from the Arctic to the Mediterranean 
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Two Years of War—Postmortem and Prophecy 
by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Rin years of war have seen the 
German forces crash the gates of Poland, 
sweep over Scandinavia and the Low 
Countries, and crush France, destroying 
the long-heralded “best army in the 
world.” Flushed with victory and 
schooled in experience, the German ma- 
chine catapulted through the Balkans 
and planted the Swastika on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 
And now these untried legions of two 
years ago are storming the redoubts of 
Leningrad, rolling over the wheatfields 
of the Ukraine, and marching on Mos- 
cow. 

These two years have seen military 
achievements comparable with the great- 
est in all history. Yet the outstanding 
lesson of this period is not to be found 
on the field of battle. Rather, the one 
great lesson learned is the ever-increasing 
part industry plays in the building of an 
army. The assembly line has, more than 
anything else, made possible what is new 
in modern strategy and tactics. Beyond 
that the new things in this war have 
been in the tactical use of the machinery 
and in improved methods. They have 
been verifications, not variations, of the 
unchanging fundamentals of war. 


Campaigns 

Since Sept. 1, 1939, great battles have 
been fought to a conclusion on seven 
fields and the eighth is in progress in 
Russia. In six of the seven, victory has 
borne the same stamp of careful prepa- 
ration, and swift and skillful use of the 
weapons at hand. The exception has been 
the Middle East—in Iraq, Syria, and 
Iran. In those places the gains made by 
Britain considerably benefited her strate- 
gic position, but political considerations 
were paramount and the military pres- 
sure was exerted with caution. 

All the others have been far otherwise. 
The five German spearheads which 
thrust into Poland were aided by the 
misplaced self-confidence and inadequate 
preparations of the Poles, but they were 
aided even more by the fact that the 
Polish Air Force was destroyed before it 
ever got into the air. 

This 21-day campaign first showed the 
power of the tank-plane team. In Nor- 
way, the surprise was of another nature. 
The Nazi war machine audaciously 
turned amphibian, using air transport 
on the grand scale to jump a water bar- 


rier. In Norway also the Trojan horse 
made his first appearance, later to be 
used to aid an even greater triumph in 
the Low Countries and France. 

Perhaps lack of cohesion within the 
Allied High Command also contributed 
to the German success in the west. But 
aside from weaknesses in national morale 
or the military command, the fact is that 
the Nazi divisions struck so hard and so 
fast that the Belgian and Dutch Armies 
were wiped out, the Maginot Line was 
flanked and taken from the rear, and the 
French Army was so shattered and dis- 
organized that it could never recover. 

General Wavell’s victory over the Ital- 
ians in Libya was nullified by his inabil- 
ity to stand up against a superior Ger- 
man mechanized force coming to the res- 
cue. The fighting over the sands of Libya 
and the British defeat of the Italians in 
the Ethiopian wilderness, however, 
showed two things: that the Germans 
held no monopoly in the ability to use 
modern weapons; and that terrain offered 
no restrictions to mechanized warfare. 

The Balkan campaign rounded out 
this display of adaptability, whether to 
plains, mountains, or desert sands. In 
most essentials the Balkan fighting was a 
repetition of others, a victory due to 
German efficiency in leadership, training, 
equipment, organization, and superiority 
of numbers. Here-as elsewhere, and in 
spite of the sensational exploits of the 
tank-plane combination, the infantry re- 
mained the principal arm, following the 


mechanized team to break down the ene- 


my’s last resistance in attack and hold 
against his assaults in defense. This is 
confirmed by the sober analyses made 
by participants on all the battlefields of 
the past two years. 

The Balkan struggle, however, did pro- 
duce one new tactical development. For 
the first time in warfare, a land position 
was taken by vertical envelopment. 
That was in the capture of the island of 
Crete by the combination of bombers, 
parachutists, and air-borne infantry. 

Undoubtedly the Germans had had 
such a goal in mind on a more grandiose 
scale in an earlier instance. The Battle 
of Britain in August and September of 
last year probably was just as decisive 
as any fought on the Continent. The 
German attack failed because the Luft- 
waffe could neither knock the RAF out 


of the skies, prepare the way for air- or 


sea-borne troops, nor crush British mo- 
rale. 

This attack on Britain is the most im- 
portant chapter to date in the history o/ 
air power, but every phase of the war 
has taught something about this new 
arm. 

The mobility, diving maneuverability, 
and range of the bomber make it a vital 
weapon both as an element in the period 
of preparation and against the back-area 
targets during the combat. The bomber 
actually seems destined to replace long- 
range artillery, but its effectiveness can 
be gained only through employment in 
great numbers. There must be planes and 
planes and more planes if the air arm is 
to play its full part. 

The air raids over Britain and Ger- 
many have definitely proved that anti- 
aircraft guns are a real protection for 
“precision” targets. Many a factory in 
these countries would not be standing 
today if the bombers had not been kepi 
beyond accurate range by anti-aircraft 
guns, and it would be a great mistake to 
underestimate the importance of this 
weapon in defense. But anti-aircraft guns 
must be combined with a defense by in- 
terceptor planes for any security against 
area bombing. 


Prediction 


It is not too much in the way of 
prophecy to say that the myth of the in- 
vincibility of German arms is slowly fad- 
ing and that Russia has contributed 
much to the shaky position Hitler faces 
on the threshold of the third year of war. 

Most observers now know that num- 
bers, well trained and equipped, can halt 
Hitler, and in this vision they see Brit- 
ain and the United States growing 
stronger and Germany growing weaker. 
Maybe the historian of this war will re- 
cord that Germany reached the zenith 
of her military power and prestige during 
the first days of the Russian campaign, 
when her hordes were rolling over the 
Soviet frontiers like a flood tide. 

Hitler now has arrayed against him 
two great world powers—Russia and 
Britain—which have the will to fight and 
superiority of numbers. They are backed. 
already by the limitless industry and 
raw materials of the United States. And 
there is no change in the Napoleonic 
maxim: “Providence is always on the 
side of the last reserve.” 
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Step by Step: Main Campaigns of the War 
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Ethiopia: Jan. 20-May 20,1941 The Balkans: April 6-June 1, 1941 Syria: June 8-July 12, 1941 
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have meant unremitting effort on the 
part of Britain’s sea forces to protect 
her against the threat of invasion, guard 
the supply lines which extend over the 
seven seas, and participate in offensive 
ventures. 

In general, it seems fair to divide Brit- 
ail’s sea campaign into two phases, that 
before Dunkerque and that which fol- 
lowed. In the first phase there was a lais- 
sey-faire attitude toward the war as a 
whole, based on the presumed military 
strength of France. Britain’s sea forces 
devoted themselves to the blockade and 
the protection of the convoy system. Only 
in the second did they show a willing- 
ness to take offensive action. 

The invasion of Poland found Britain 
with no definite plan for a counterstroke 
of assistance, and indeed this would have 
been impossible without years of politi- 
cal preparation and a fleet superior in 
air and sea power to the one she pos- 
sessed. 

Norway again was a shining example 
of the failure of a sea strategy which had 
neglected to keep its air strength on a 
par with its strength in surface ships. 
When the Nazis invaded Norway and a 
sea battle resulted which turned in Brit- 
ain’s favor, she was not able to capitalize 
on this victory and maintain the forces 
sent to Norway under the convoy of her 
fleet. Thus an opportunity was _ lost 
which might have changed the character 
of the entire war. Evacuation No. 1 fol- 
lowed. In swift succession then came 
Holland, Belgium, and France, with 
whose fall the entire psychology of de- 
fensive war went smash. And with evacu- 
ation No. 2, at Dunkerque, in which 
four-fifths of the BEF was saved, Brit- 
ain was cut adrift from a weak France, 
found her own soul, and started with an 
awakened morale to go it alone. 

While these various amphibian opera- 
tions were going on, the pure war of the 
sea, focusing on merchant shipping, pro- 
ceeded without letup. Until the Axis 
gained possession of North Sea, Chan- 
nel, and Atlantic ports, submarine oper- 
ations did not enter the intensive phase. 
Distant raiding operations were conduct- 
ed by ships, including the Graf Spee, 
which met its fate off the Rio de la 
Plata. The first year’s total in British 
losses was not excessive—it was slightly 
under 2,000,000 tons—but the great 
jump in tonnage losses extending from 
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7. years of warfare on the seas 


June to December 1940 shows the tre- 
mendous advantage the Nazis gained by 
using the ports and airfields of the occu- 
pied countries. 


Losses 


In the war against shipping during the 
second year, submarine and air opera- 
tions moved into the Atlantic, and the 
North Sea became a secondary field of 
operations. And so hard put were the 
British to meet all their sea demands, 
particularly those of convoy, that in ear- 
ly September the destroyer deal with 
the United States in exchange for bases 
was effected. The submarine wolf pack, 
directed by air scouts, attempted to con- 
trol the North Atlantic from the latitude 
of Iceland to that of the English Chan- 
nel, lying in wait for the convoys about 
500 to 700 miles off the coast of Ireland. 
Raiding operations were in the main car- 
ried on by heavy surface ships. This 
forced Britain to escort convoys with her 
own battleships, one result being the 
spectacular chase and destruction of the 
Bismarck after this new German battle- 
ship had sunk the Hood. 

The winter months of 1941 showed a 
decrease in tonnage losses, which was 
natural for climatic reasons, but March, 
April, and May in 1941 showed a new 
high, exceeding the figures of all months 
except those of the period of Dunkerque, 
June 1940. June, July, and August of 
1941 will probably show decreases in ton- 
nage losses, the totals being less perhaps 
than those of the same months in 1940. 
The gross tonnage losses for the war up 
to Sept. 1, 1941, should be near these 
figures: 5,000,000 tons for the British, 
7,700,000 tons for Allied and neutral 
shipping, and about 4,000,000 tons for 
the Axis group. 

The second year also saw British and 
Axis strategy focusing on the Mediterra- 
nean. The first British objective was the 
destruction of the Italian Fleet, for it 
jeopardized the Royal Navy’s control 
of the Mediterranean and made easier 
the transport of Axis matériel and men 
to Libya and Greece. At Taranto, British 
naval forces destroyed a part of the Ital- 
ian Fleet with torpedo planes, and at 
Cape Matapan they took another bite out 
of it, practically forcing it into intern- 
ment and leaving the onus of operations 
in the Mediterranean and Aegean Seas 
squarely up to the Axis air force. 

In the Nazi campaigns against Greece 


How the War Has Altered Britain’s Sea Strategy 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


and Crete, the fleet supported the Brit- 
ish troop movements, destroyed Axis 
water-borne reinforcements, and protect- 
ed the two evacuation movements. But 
inadequately supported by air power, 
the fleet took an awful pounding from 
the Axis air armada, losing some valu- 
able naval units in the operations, 


Conclusions 

As the war enters the third year, the 
first important feature to note is the 
spread of its influence (see map on oppo- 
site page) , with the consequent repercus- 
sion on naval strategy. The action of 
America in taking over Greenland and 
Iceland and the functioning of our sea 
patrol have had the effect of securing the 
northern sea flank across the Atlantic 
and of forcing the submarine to operate 
farther to the eastward and to the south- 
ward. The new plane routes to West 
Africa will bring the war closer to the 
Western Hemisphere. The movement of 
Japan into Indo-China has brought a 
more critical naval situation into the 
Pacific. The British and Soviet invasion 
of Iran has opened another sea lane to 
Russia, additional to the transpacific 
routes, and the way to the Near East, 
where the critical fight for oil may be on 
this winter, has become more accessible. 

Certain conclusions may be reached as 
a result of the two years of war. The 
campaign against the submarine will 
probably be won in time, through the 
aid of aviation coupled with that of 
seacraft. Barring the invasion of Brit- 
ain, the Mediterranean is the primary 
critical area which the fleet must 
hold, to maintain Britain’s position in 
Egypt, the Near East, and in North 
Africa. 

Certain tactical lessons also have been 
learned. The torpedo is still a greater 
menace to the heavy ship than the bomb, 
though gun fire is still greater than 
either. The bomb is a greater menace to 
lighter craft than the torpedo, owing 
more to the shrapnel effect of near 
misses than to direct hits. Sea tactics 
have had to adjust themselves to the 
newer air weapon. 

No corner of the world is now free 
from bloodshed or the danger of it. But 
the great lines of communication are 
still in British control, with our own 
Fleet on the alert, and Britain can face 
the coming year with greater confidence 
than she had in September 1940. 
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America’s Concept of Her Role 
Turned Upside Down by War 


Neutrality Wall of 1939 
Has Been Junked, but Problem 
of National Unity Remains 


by LLEWELLYN WHITE 
National Affairs Editor 


Hitler’s lightning thrust into Poland two 
years ago found Americans more hard- 
headed than they had been in 1914. The 
unhappy lessons of the World War had 
convinced most of them that war was a 
chronic European disease about which the 
New World could do nothing. Even be- 
fore Hitler struck at Austria, they had 
translated their deep-rooted mistrust into 
a national peace insurance policy: the 
Neutrality Act of 1937. 

Americans did not like Adolf Hitler. 
They were vaguely sorry for those who 
were about to die at his bidding. But why 
had their fathers hewn a New World out 
of wilderness if the inheritors were not to 
have the democratic right to opt for a safe 
place on the sidelines while the Old World 
died? Under their foolproof Neutrality Act 
Americans would not traffic with the 
brawlers or approach near enough to the 
fight to experience another Lusitania. This 
time they would think with their heads 
instead of their hearts. 


Idealism vs. Realism 

There was, however, a minority of skep- 
tics that believed the Neutrality Act was 
neither foolproof nor particularly con- 
ducive to peace. That minority, headed by 
President Roosevelt, argued that if Amer- 
ica refused to traffic with the belligerents, 
the budding business upturn might take 
a nose dive and Americans might wake up 
one day to face a rapacious conqueror 
alone and unprepared. The framers of the 
measure fought the “cash and carry” 
clause. Men like Sen. Gerald P. Nye, North 
Dakota Republican, warned that if Con- 
gress started rewriting the people’s peace 
insurance policy, eventually it would be 
whittled down to nothing. The President 
argued that “cash and carry” actually 
would increase the chances of staying out. 
All but 24 senators and 172 representatives 
agreed. 

For six long months of “sitzkrieg” it 
seemed that he had been right. Poland was 
done for, but Hitler was not tackling the 
Maginot Line. For a time Russia, the 
Reich’s covert ally, even replaced Ger- 
many as America’s No. 1 hate, and mil- 
lions were poured out to aid “brave lit- 
tle Finland.” Meantime business was 
booming. The Allies were spending $1,000,- 


000,000 for warplanes alone. It seemed a 
trifle silly, perhaps, to have to tow them 
across the Canadian border by horse. But 
it was safe. America was safe. 

Then the “sitzkrieg” ended. Between 
April 9 and mid-June 1940 the world that 
Americans had known went reeling. Nor- 
way, Denmark, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and France were gone. In 
the shock of the moment it seemed that 
the dread Luftwaffe had made a !aughing- 
stock of the Royal Navy, that the dread 
panzerdivisionen had made a laughingstock 
of the Maginot Line. The British, driven 
into the sea at Dunkerque, lay helpless be- 
fore the invader, their guns and tanks 
abandoned in Flanders, their RAF hope- 
lessly outnumbered. 


Fear vs. Action 


In that dark hour when Hitler stood on 
the threshold of complete victory and few 
men anywhere saw how he could be 
stopped, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States armed forces acted. Defy- 
ing tradition and the wrath of some of his 
generals and admirals, Mr. Roosevelt 
stripped the nation’s armories of World 
War rifles, cartridges, grenades, and field- 
pieces and rushed them to beleaguered 
Britain. He called on Congress to give the 
country a two-ocean Navy, 50,000 war- 
planes, and an adequate Army. He 
swapped 50 over-age destroyers to Britain 
for eight strategic sea- and air-base sites. 
Recognizing Japan’s drift toward the Axis 
orbit as a part of the whole battle between 
freedom and slavery, he instituted a policy 
of “no retreat” in the Pacific (see page 15) . 

When Britain miraculously stood firm 
and fear receded in America, the Presi- 
dent’s enemies began to find their voices 
again. Sensing an opportunity the like of 
which they had not had since 1920, some 
Republican leaders hoisted a “peace party” 
flag over the elephant. Determined that 
the GOP should steal no march on them, 
Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of Montana and 
John L. Lewis, president of the CIO, ral- 
lied Democratic isolationists behind a 
strong anti-war plank. 

Both groups reckoned without the men 
they were to deal with. For out of the 
political nowhere came Wendell L. Willkie, 
a successful businessman who shared Mr. 
Roosevelt’s view that Britain must be 
aided with every means short of war. And 
out of the White House came Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to capture the first third-term 
nomination in history. The President told 
the country that “your boys are not going 
to be sent into any foreign wars.” Willkie 
dropped sly hints that his opponent’s prom- 
ises had a way of being broken. The coun- 


try weighed both men’s words and voted, 
27,242,740 to 22,333,870, for four more 
years of the man who, so the Republicans 
said, had led it to the very brink of war, 

On the morrow of defeat Willkie pledged 
his loyal support to the President, made 
a flying trip to England, and returned more 
than ever sold on the need for more and 
faster aid from America. Thousands of his 
disgruntled backers groused that he had 
“sold us out,” explaining that they had 
voted for the Hoosier thinking him a man 
of peace. Later the same thousands, work- 
ing under the egis of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh and the America First Committee, 
were to say that they had never had a 
chance to vote on war vs. peace. 


Mandate or Mistake? 


His enemies had warned that Mr. 
Roosevelt would interpret reelection as a 
popular mandate to plunge recklessly 
ahead. Actually, he proceeded with re- 
markable caution. The almost tardy call 
for Lend-Lease aid, the belated economic 
blows at the Axis, the occupation of Ice- 
land, and, finally, even the canny reserve 
displayed at the conference with Churchill 
were eloquent of a wholesome respect for 
public opinion the Chief Executive had 
never before manifested to such an extent. 
Only occasionally, as in his political ap- 
peasement of labor in the handling of de- 
fense strikes, did he seem to ignore the 
majority will. 

The President’s strategy was one of na- 
tional self-interest: to keep the war from 
spreading to the New World by furnishing 
Hitler’s enemies with enough of every- 
thing but man power to insure ultimate 
victory. Even so, he postponed each im- 
perative step until the eleventh hour. 
Why? Because he regarded national unity 
as the keystone of the democratic system 
and because he realized that not even 
France’s horrible example had impressed 
that lesson on his countrymen. 

The war’s second anniversary found the 
country still short of the unity goal. For 
while Mr. Roosevelt and others saw Stalin 
as a heaven-sent ally who should be aided 
in the destruction of the real enemy, many 
Americans construed the Russo-German 
war as an opportunity for this country to 
relax, instead of increase, its effort. 

Thus confusion born of a still scarcely 
broken feeling of remoteness from the con- 
flict, a reluctance to forgo butter for gus, 
and partisan politics have contrived to 
keep America disunited. A year ago the 
RAF extended the hour of decision by win- 
ning the battle of Britain. Now Russia 
supplies a little more borrowed time. But: 
America still has not clearly faced, !et 
alone made, its choice. The alternatives 
on this second anniversary are: to make 
the effort to help Russia hold; prepare 
to fill the man-power vacuum that will 
reappear if she doesn’t, or accept the prob- 
ability of a Hitler-ruled Europe, menac- 
ing the world. 
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THE CASE OF THE 
\ 


—and the G.T. M.’s rubber cure 


RESSED beef is shipped from packing house to 
D market in refrigerator cars, each quarter of beef 
securely hung from steel hooks. Still, cars sometimes 
arrive with many quarters on the floor, badly bruised 
and damaged —“beef down” as packers say. The 
cause—vibration transmitted from the wheels which, 
at certain speeds, sets the beef to jiggling until it tears 
itself from the hooks. To prevent this a railroad supply 
manufacturer and the G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical 
Man—cooperated in developing a rubber spring snub- 
bing unit that stops vibration in the wheel trucks. It 
supplements conventional springs, and lasts indefinitely 
because the rubber spring is specially compounded to 
resist weather, brine and sulphur drip to which trucks 
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are exposed. More than 5,000 meat cars have been 
equipped with these rubber springs, and each has now 
traveled more than 125,000 miles without a single 
case of “beef down.” Thus has Goodyear rubber solved 
another major problem, just as it can answer yours. 
To consult the G. T. M., write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio 
or Los Angeles, California—or phone the nearest 


Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many attivities, 


A Case In Point 


Like all boys, Bobby is “inclined to be 
hard on things,” and his bike is no ex- 
ception. It works a long, hard day... the 
drive chain in particular. Cogs and links 
mesh a thousand times in a single jaunt 
between home and school. You wonder 
how such a slender, intricate series of 
little links and rolls can possibly with- 
stand the incessant drag weight and fric- 
tion, the ceaseless shock and impact of 
pumping and braking. 

But Bobby’s bike does stand up and 
deliver—even heroically at times. And 
therein lies the secret of a process that 
means a great deal to all industry. This 
is the case-hardening process, by which 
the surface of steel parts is made resis- 
tant to wear and tear. It is especially im- 
portant today because machinery must 


MOLDING 


“take it” as never before, all along the 
line...in driving gears, cams, dies and 
bearings of great power plant equipment 
...of towering cranes and speeding 
conveyors, of humming lathes and clat- 
tering presses...of trucks, trains, 
planes and ships that keep the 
wheels of factory and transporta- 
tion turning with an uninterrupted 
flow of production. 

Case-hardening compounds such 
as AEROCASE* and AEROCARB* com- 
pounds, developed by Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, give soft, 
workable steels the durable surface 
needed by industry for low cost, 
high speed, continuous operation 
in vital machine parts. They are 
part of acomplete line of Cyanamid 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


products for case-hardening and carbu- 
rizing of steels, and demonstrate another 
instance of Cyanamid Chemistry at 
work on the ‘assembly lines” of in- 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.*. 
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Big Gains on Hemisphere Front 
Recorded in the Last Two Years 


Common Policies Emerge 
for Defense as Well as Trade; 
Axis Influences Combated 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Chief of Newsweek’s Washington Bureau 


The first two years of the World War 
have brought many changes in the rela- 
tionships between the United States and 
its neighbors in the New World: the 
twenty Latin-American republics, the Do- 
minion of Canada, and the European- 
owned possessions in the Caribbean and 
Atlantic. The safeguarding of the Western 
Hemisphere against military encroachment 
or political domination by non-American 
powers has been an axiom of American 
policy for almost 118 years. But its transla- 
tion into firm reality, under present world 
conditions, is a complex task. 

The ground for closer and friendlier 
cooperation with the Latin-American re- 
publics had been laid by the “good-neigh- 


_ bor” policy, predicated on the treatment 


of all the American nations as independent 
equals. Patiently preached and practiced 
since 1933, it had allayed old distrusts 
sprung from the power and former im- 
perialistic manners of the Colossus of the 
North. It had borne fruit in the resolu- 
tions adopted at the inter-American con- 
ferences at Buenos Aires in 1936 and Lima 
in 1938. These converted the unilateral 
Monroe Doctrine into a Pan-American 
policy which all 21 republics were pledged 
to defend, and bound them, in the event of 
danger, promptly to take common counsel 
through their Foreign Ministers. 


Progress 


The war placed a heavy strain on the 
still-fragile framework of Pan-American 
collaboration. Latin-American cultural ties 
were with Europe, chiefly Spain and 
France. About half of all Latin-American 
trade was with Europe, and for several of 
the largest countries the percentage was 
much higher. Many of them had strong 
unassimilated German and Italian minori- 
ties. The German influence was well-en- 
trenched in importing and exporting houses 
and in many other fields, including airlines. 
Nazi propaganda had been extremely 
active for years. Democracy, of the Anglo- 
Saxon type, was not a deep-rooted ideal. 
Military and naval chiefs knew and re- 
spected the power of the German Army 
and Air Force. Whatever their sympathies, 
many of them were frankly skeptical of 
our ability to defend the hemisphere south 
of the Caribbean area. 


Three weeks after the outbreak of war, 
the Foreign Ministers of the 21 republics 
gathered at Panama and agreed upon cer- 
tain policies, including the creation of two 
standing committees—one on neutrality 
problems to sit in Rio de Janeiro and the 
other on economic and financial problems 
to sit in Washington, throughout the war. 
Their most important achievement was 
the Declaration of Panama, forbidding 
armed conflict in a belt of from 200 to 
600 miles in width around the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In July 1940, after the downfall of the 
Low Countries and France, a second con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers was held at 
Havana. There unanimous agreement was 
reached on means of taking over and ad- 
ministering European possessions in the 
hemisphere in the event that the war 
threatened to cross the Atlantic. 

The cutting off of European Continental 
markets was an economic blow to many 
Latin-American nations. In Washington it 
was recognized from the first that emer- 
gency economic aid was _ indispensable. 
There was much talk of the creation 
of a Pan-American trading corporation, 
financed by the United States, to buy up 
all American surpluses and conduct all 
trade with the rest of the world. At bot- 
tom, this grew out of the fear of a British 
defeat, which would leave the New World 
facing tight Nazi control of the trade of 
two or three continents. 

Less headstrong counsels prevailed, how- 
ever, and it was decided that for the 
present it would be sufficient to make 
loans to assist the Latin-American re- 
publics to maintain a fair minimum of 
economic well-being. More than $320,000.- 
000 in loans, chiefly for public improve- 
ments and the development of economic 
resources, already have been advanced. In 
addition, approximately $500,000,000 of 
Lend-Lease funds has been earmarked 
for Latin-American use, including the con- 
struction of air and naval bases. 

A ruinous outlook for coffee was im- 
proved by an agreement reached in No- 
vember 1940 between the United States 
and the fourteen coffee-producing nations, 
allocating import and export quotas. 

Actually the war so far has injured 
Latin-American economy less than was ex- 
pected. This is due largely to increased 
demands for raw materials by the United 
States. During the first five months our 
imports from Latin America were $434,- 
540,000, an increase of 100 per cent over 
the same months of 1938. During the same 
period our exports to Latin America were 
$356,000,000, an increase of more than 70 
per cent. 


Shortage of shipping and defense priori- 
ties are holding back inter-American trade, 
but Washington authorities are endeavor- 
ing to see that the essential needs of our 
neighbors are met. 

In August 1940 the President set up the 
Office of the Coordinator of Commercial 
and Cultural Relations Between the Amer- 
ican Republics under Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller. One of its chief accomplishments 
has been the severing of American 
commercial ties with pro-Axis concerns 
in Latin-America. In July 1941 the 
President proclaimed an official blacklist 
of 1,800 firms and individuals in Latin 
America. 


Defense 


Preparations for the military défense of 
the hemisphere encountered a_ twofold 
difficulty: convincing more distant Latin- 
American nations we were serious and ob- 
taining the facilities by which the defense 
could be made good. Even our own mili- 
tary authorities had to reorient their think- 
ing, for many of them had conceived of 
the defense of the quarter-sphere—the 
Caribbean area and North America—as 
our practical limit. Arrangements have 
been worked out, however, with several 
Latin-American nations, including Brazil 
and Uruguay, for the building of air and 
naval bases with American technical and 
financial aid. 

The eastern defenses of the Caribbean 
were immensely improved by the acquisi- 
tion, from the British last September, of 
base sites in the Bahamas, Jamaica, St. 
Lucia, Antigua, Trinidad, and British 
Guiana. These also extended a reassuring 
arm toward the vulnerable east coast of 
South America. 

By the same deal base sites were ac- 
quired in Bermuda and Newfoundland. 
And defenses of North America have been 
strengthened further by the working out 
of joint military plans with Canada, the 
opening of new air and naval bases in . 
Alaska, and the occupation of Greenland 
and Iceland. 

The President has declared, in effect, 
that our interest is scarcely, if any, less 
vital in preventing a hostile power from 
obtaining a foothold in the more southerly 
Atlantic islands—especially the Azores and 
Cape Verdes—or even on the shoulder of 
Africa. Nowhere is this more appreciated 
than in South America. 

Gradually Latin-American nations seem 
to have been impressed with our determi- 
nation and growing ability to defend, with 
their help, the Western Hemisphere. In- 
creasingly they have been disposed to co- 
operate not only in defensive measures but 
in counteroffensives against Axis influence. 
Whether Pan-American solidarity could 
withstand so grievous a blow as the fall 
of Britain is an open question, but today 
it rests on a footing more solid than most 
people would have thought conceivable 
two years ago. 














| Newsweek Charts on Defense Spending and Prices 
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PRICES, ESPECIALLY FOR FARM PRODUCTS, 
BEGIN TO SOAR 
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‘ appreciate the full impact of 
the first two years of the war upon our 
financial system, it is necessary to re- 
view developments in several fields. A 
quite definite philosophy has been fol- 
lowed by the Administration in its ef- 
forts to meet this problem, and, while 
at times it has appeared that substantial 
modifications were in the process of being 
made in this philosophy, when the record 
as a whole is considered it is found that 
such modifications have never material- 
ized. First, therefore, let’s review the main 
steps which the Administration has tak- 
en of'a financial character, then reduce 
the policy to its broad essentials, and, 
finally, appraise the program from the 
point of view of what it means for the 
future. 


The Program 

GOVERNMENT ExpenpiTvureEs: As shown 
in the chart at the top of the opposite 
page, the proportion of our national in- 
come going for military purposes is now 
five times as large as it was at the out- 
break of the European war. The total in 
terms of national income is still small as 
compared with that of Germany and Eng- 
land, but the rate of increase in this coun- 
try during the past two years has been 
excellent. We are now spending approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 a month for mili- 
tary purposes, and it is hoped that this 
amount can be further stepped up within 
the next few months to not less than 
$1,500,000,000. 

What the ultimate annual outlay will 
be when we get going full speed is not 
yet clear. President Roosevelt in his 
budget message last January estimated 
total government expenditures for the 
coming year at $17,000,000,000. By the 
time Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau got a new tax program formulated, 
the figure had been raised to some $19,- 
000,000,000, and currently the amount 
is being put at $22,000,000,000—an in- 
crease of 30 per cent over the original 
estimate. Such changes in the estimates 
are an important part of the record and 
need to be kept in mind because of the 
light they throw on the foresight of the 
Administration in its attempt to judge 
the financial burden that is ahead. 

Non-defense expenditures of the gov- 
ernment still continue at about the same 
level as when the war started. There has 
been much talk of economy, but so far 
nothing has come of it and the Admin- 
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The Impact of the War Upon Our Financial System 


by RALPH ROBEY 


istration has given no signs of being par- 
ticularly interested in the problem. 


TaxaTIon: The tax system has been 
subject to almost constant revision since 
the war started. At first it was stated as 
the general policy that, of the total out- 
lay by the government, two-thirds should 
be covered by taxes and one-third by 
borrowing. Theoretically this is still the 
goal, but it is clear that it is not being 
taken seriously by either the Administra- 
tion or Congress. 

As to the new taxes that have been 
imposed, or are now being considered, it 
is necessary to note only that for the most 
part they follow the conventional pat- 
tern, namely, increasing the levy on busi- 
ness and the upper-income levels. In the 
tax bill now before Congress, provision 
is made for increasing some indirect taxes 
on luxuries and semi-luxuries, and the 
income-tax exemption is being lowered 
a bit, but not enough to amount to 
much. 


GOVERNMENT Borrowinc: The. Treas- 


_ury continues to rely primarily upon 


banks and institutional investors for the 
major portion of the funds which it has 
to borrow. It is true that a program of 
small bonds to appeal to the small in- 
vestor has been developed—the Defense 
Savings Bonds—and much is being made 
of it, but in terms of dollars it still re- 
mains of only limited importance. 


Crepir Controut: Nothing has been 
done as yet to bring bank credit in gen- 
eral under control, and the loans and dis- 
counts of our commercial banks have been 
going up by leaps and bounds. Restric- 
tions have been placed upon installment 
credit, but on the whole they are not 
particularly stringent. In fact they do 
not, in general, even limit the field to 
what was considered sound practice in 
the early ’20s. 


Prices: The chart on the lower half of 
the opposite page gives the trend of prices, 
and it is worthy of careful study. The 
policy of the Administration has been to 
rely upon the fixing of prices for individ- 
ual commodities instead of placing a ceil- 
ing over the entire price structure. So far 
this has had to be done by cooperation 
and moral suasion, but a bill is now be- 
fore Congress designed to put legal au- 
thority back of the orders of the Price 
Administrator. Unfortunately, the bill 
does not cover wages and it exempts 


_ fact; our government has not. England 


farm products until after they have 
reached inflationary levels. The bill, 
therefore, does _t indicate a change of 
policy. It is merely an effort to make the 
carrying out of past policy more effective. 


In Summary 


So much for what has been done. Re- 
duced to its essentials and stated as a 
series of tenets, the program adopted by 
our government to meet the impact of 
the war on our financial system comes 
down to the following: 

1—The aggregate of government ex- 
penditures is not a matter of serious con- 
cern. 

2—The proportion of government out- 
lay which is covered by taxation likewise 
is not a legitimate cause of apprehen- 
sion. 

3—As yet there is no occasion for ex- 
tending taxation appreciably beyond the 
customary sources, , 

4—The general credit situation remains 
fundamentally sound, and all that is nec- 
essary at the moment is to prevent in- 
stallment credit from becoming excessive. 

5—Prices can be held in line by noth- 
ing more drastic than placing a ceiling up- 
on one commodity at a time. 

What a continuation of this program 
means for the future must be so evident 
that it is almost superfluous to put it in 
words. The World War clearly showed 
that a nation which devotes an increas- 
ing proportion of its aggregate income to 
military purposes, which levies most of 
its taxes on business and those of com- 
paratively large incomes while leaving 
most of its population relatively tax-free, 
which finances the government deficit in 
large measure through an expansion of ? 
bank credit, and which restricts its price 
control to politically unimportant com- 
modities—to repeat, the World War ? 
showed that such a nation is headed for 
only one financial destination. That is in- 
flation. : 

England has recognized that such is the 


is following a policy that is extremely 
rigorous as to the curtailment of unnec- 
essary expenses, scope of taxation, and 
price control; we are following a policy 
that is almost the exact opposite. In a 
word, after two years of the war, our § 
government still considers the problem 
of financing our military efforts much as 
it might the financing of a grandiose 
WPA project. 
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Even before the first shovel- 
ful of earth is turned for 4 
new defense plant, Under- 
wood Typewriters bave 
listed specifications, instruc- 
tions and all other details 
of a vast undertaking that 
must be recorded in legible, 
clean-cut type. 








































Engineering staffs in 
defense plants rely upon 
the speedandaccuracyof 
UnderwoodSundstrand 
Adding-Figuring Ma- 
chines . . . choose them 
because of their 10-key 
simplicity. 








lanes that streak across the heavens .. . tanks that 
mble along the highways .. . guns that roar on artillery 
Anges .. . products of lathes, drills, drop hammers, mill- 
ly machines in American factories! 


t we, engaged in the production of machines of busi- 
ss, like to think of the specifications for those imple- 
ents of defense that were written on Underwood Type- 
iters! 


,Of the vast and complex stock control jobs being 
ndiled in defense plants by Underwood Elliott Fisher 
counting Machines—every day! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Ma- 
chines are factors in stock and production 
control, in handling accounts receivable and 
payable, in taking care of pay rolls, includ- 
ing records required by Federal and State 
governments. 


. Of the millions in defense money going into pay rolls 
epared and recorded in accord with all Federal and State 
quirements on Underwood Elliott Fisher machines! 


.Of the interminable calculations going on day after 
y in engineering and production offices on Underwood 
ndstrand Adding-Figuring Machines! 


.Of the sturdy Underwood Portable Typewriters that 
t afield and afloat with the armed forces of the Nation! 
















e like to think that these machines of business, backing 
other machines of defense and facilitating the whole 
Emendous task, symbolize the strength and the spirit of 
erica and the willingness of all to add their mite and 
cir might to the needs of the National Emergency. 





NDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere _ 


Sturdy Underwood Portables are the steady 

companions of engineers and production men 
. . « for typing reports, issuing instructions, 
taking care of all writing details in the field, 
on the road and at home. 


EB bee os Essential elements of all Underwood Elliott 
. : : fe : Fisher machines are the Supplies designed: 
; ee: especially for use with those machine— 
Underwood Ellioss Fisher Ribbons, Carbon 
Papers, etc. 
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Surplus to Shortage Sums Up 
Story of Business Since 1939 


Arms Industries Thriving, 
but Climbing Costs and Taxes 
Whittle Down the Profits 


by BERT C. GOSS 


Business Editor 


More sweeping changes in business psy- 
chology have occurred during the past two 
years than in almost any similar period in 
American history. The outbreak of the 
war in 1939 touched off the abortive 
speculative orgy that swept through most 
markets, from wheat and rubber to the 
corner store where the housewife rushed 
to hoard sugar. This was followed by 
months of sober readjustment, which in 
turn gave way to the boom that gradually 
got under way in the early summer of 
1940 as the result of heavy British war 
orders and the start of the rearmament 
drive. 

For months thereafter, the experience 
of Britain, which was tightening its belt 
and clamping on control after control, 
was ignored. “Business as usual” was the 
order of the day. Then in the spring of 
1941 came another major change in psy- 
chology, as business began to realize it 
was up against a war mobiliza- 
tion, with its drastic controls, 


officially ordered the automobile industry 
to curtail August-November output 26.6 
per cent below the 1940 production for 
those months, with a sharper cut antici- 
pated during the remainder of the model 
season, even though each maker had in- 
stituted costly changes to cut down his 
use of aluminum, zinc, and _ nickel-steels. 
Meanwhile, many another industry and 
many another town were joining the auto 
makers and Detroit in worrying about the 
unemployment such output cuts necessi- 
tated. Dayton, Ohio, wondered where 
2,000 to 3,000 Frigidaire workers would 
get jobs, since refrigerators and washing 
machines were next on the list for the 
OPM quota ax. Over in Elkhart, Ind., 
the worry was that the booming band-in- 
strument trade would have to close down 
by December for lack of metals. Radio 
manufacturers were in the same boat, as 
were metal-gadget makers everywhere. 
The aluminumware and die-casting trades 
were already laying off hundreds of men. 

Indeed, the spreading fear of priorities 
unemployment became a major political 
issue; it explained the rush to get arms con- 
tracts for small business, and it was re- 
sponsible for the Army and Navy finally 
awakening in mid-August to the need for 
widespread subcontracting. At the start 
of the third war year, it appeared that the 


lesson taught by Britain’s “bits and 
pieces” program was at last being incorpo. 
rated into the armament effort. 

None of these shortages began materi. 
ally to affect business until midsummer of 
1941. Consequently the statistics and ac. 
counts for the first two years of the war 
mostly reflect the boom of the business. 
as-usual phase. The Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production had 
reached an unprecedented 162 by July, 
compared with only 104 in August 1939, 
Retail sales soared to new peaks, reflect- 
ing Milady’s buying of that refrigerator 
or washer before it was too late, and also 
her laying in of silk hosiery. The biggest 
retail gains were in the boom areas where 
the $4,405,000,000 for new arms factories, 
cantonments, and shipyards is being spent. 
Thus Charleston, S.C., had a gain of 55 
percent in July, while Norfolk reported 49 
per cent, Akron, 39 per cent, Tacoma, 47 
per cent, and San Diego, 44 per cent. 


Income and Profits 


Even though the nation’s farmers were 
shut off from their principal foreign mar- 
kets in Europe throughout the two years, 
and surpluses of wheat, cotton, and tobac- 
co piled higher, they also fared well. 
Helped by higher Federal price-pegging 
loans, Lend-Lease buying, and other aids, 
farm income this year will soar above 
$10,000,000,000, almost 20 per cent higher 
than in 1940. The farmers’ gains and the 
all-time record wages filling the pockets of 
industrial workers will swell the national 
income to around $90,000,000,000 for 1941 
as compared with the $82,374,000.000 
boom peak of 1929. 

Yet 1940 earnings were only 





rather than a war boom. 


Surplus to Shortage 

The persistence of the busi- 
ness-as-usual philosophy is easily 
understandable since the country 
had for ten years worried not 
about shortages but about a sur- 
plus of practically everything. 
The modest expansion planned 
in the fall of 1940 seemed cer- 
tain then to produce plenty of 
aluminum, whereas now, with the 
scope of the arms program im- 
measurably expanded, there is 
none at all for civilian uses. The 
OPM’s Dunn report of last Feb- 
ruary forecast a 1941 surplus of 
steel, but by July the OPM was 
foreseeing a steel deficit of 15,- 
000,000 tons. Similarly, each re- 
calculation added to the shortage 
estimates of copper, nickel, cork, 
rubber, and zinc, while the sup- 
ply of plastics became inadequate 
to make all the metal substitu- 
tions industry’s technicians had 
devised. 

Because the shortages kept on 
growing, the OPM and OPACS 











moderately higher than in 1939, 
and first-half net incomes of rep- 
resentative corporations for 1941 
were only 20 per cent greater 
than a year before and far less 
than in 1929. These modest gains 
reflected higher costs, chiefly 
soaring wages, and heavier tax 
burdens, for while Congress hesi- 
tated to tax wage earners (see 
Business Tides) it blithely lifted 
the corporation income rate from 
18 to 24 per cent last year and 
will hike it above 29 per cent in 
the next few weeks, in addition 
to stiffening the excess-profits im- 
post. 

The narrowing margin of prof- 
its and the specter of priority dis- 
locations, added to uncertainty 
over actual American involve- 
ment in the war, kept the stock 
market in the doldrums through- 
out the two years. The volume 
of trading remained at the lowest 
levels since the World War, and the 
Dow-Jones average of industrial- 
share prices closed on Aug. 30 at 








Carlisle—Des Moines Register 


“The New Boarder” 


127.7, seven points below the Au- 
gust 1939 closing quotations. 
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Great Strides Made in Defense 
but Muddling Is Sull Problem 


Arms for Democracies Lag, 
and U.S. Is Not Yet Equipped 
to Fight First-Class War 


by WILLIAM T. SHENKEL 
National Defense Editor 


At the start of the war in Europe, the 
United States was about a third-rate 
military power with a standing Army of 
a meager 200,000, an aging though still 
efficient one-ocean Navy, and _ virtually 
no war industries. But nobody worried a 
great eal about the nation’s defenses as 
long as France, Britain, and the western 
way of life appeared to be secure be- 
hind the Royal Navy and the Maginot 
Line. 

In the fifteen months since the Nazis 
overran France, America has made great 
strides toward preparedness and the ful- 
fillment of its promise to lend-lease weap- 
ons to the enemies of Hitlerism. But 
the nation is still a long way from being 
equipped to fight a war efficiently or to 
supply anywhere near the amount of 
weapons needed to lick the Nazis. All in 
all, national defense has been marked by 
a good job of production but a shoddy 
demonstration of planning. 


Credits 


Since May 16, 1940, when President 
Roosevelt called upon the nation to start 
preparing to defend itself, the Army has 
built up its strength to 1,576,400 men and 
taken a leaf from the European war book 
by creating such special divisions as 
mountain, landing, armored, motorized, 
air-infantry, and jungle troops, and bat- 
talions of parachute, bicycle, ski, pioneer, 
bridge and pontoon, and anti-tank forces, 
and the like. 

At the same time, the Navy has mod- 
ernized most of its older vessels, started 
work on a 690-ship two-ocean Fleet now 
coming off the ways at the rate of about 
one vessel a week, and has taken over the 
greater part of the job of constructing 
nine new bases stretching from Iceland 
to the Caribbean—bases mostly acquired 
by the swapping of 50 old destroyers to 
Britain. 

To manufacture war materials, hundreds 
of new factories and plant additions have 
been built and equipped with machinery. 
Many of these are now coming into pro- 
duction. Hardly a week passes that a new 
powder, shell, or bomb-loading plant does 
not start operation. 

In this production program, tank out- 
put has jumped from scratch to ten light 


and five medium units a day. Airplane 
production has been stepped up from less 
than 500 a month in September 1939 to 
about 1,500 currently, half combat planes 
and half trainers. Both planes and tanks 
are now reaching the British forces in a 
small but steady stream. 

Even though 90 per cent of the tactical 
planes coming out of the plants are going 
abroad, the Army and Navy have never- 
theless been able to increase their air 
arms. The Army now has something bet- 
ter than 4,000 planes, double its strength 
at the beginning of the war but still far 
short of its 35,000-plane goal. Before the 
end of 1941 the Navy expects to have 
6,000 planes, or almost half of its 15,000 
goal and three times the number it had in 
September 1939. 


Debits 


In contrast to this brightening produc- 
tion picture, the planning end of national 
defense has been pretty much of a flop. 
At the outset, apparently nobody in Wash- 
ington had any idea of the magnitude of 
the job. Before the world situation grew 
acute, America was told that rearmament 
would not disturb business as usual—that 
the nation could have both guns and but- 
ter. This lack of vision has necessitated a 
constant upward revision of production 
goals. 

Nowhere has this lack of a blueprint 
been more apparent than in the organiza- 
tion of the defense program. The first 





The infantry still plays a key role in America’s burgeoning defenses 


agency set up to turn America’s mass- 
production talents into war channels, the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 
bogged down because of lack of authority. 
This was then transformed into the Office 
of Production Management. Around this 
body, boards, divisions, offices, and ad- 
ministrations have been tossed _helter- 
skelter as breakdowns occurred. Just last 
week the President created a new one: 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board (see page 42). Meanwhile the over- 
worked President has steadfastly insisted 
upon heading up the defense organization 
personally, refusing to appoint a single 
executive to boss the program. 

A similar resort to expediency has 
marked the approach of other government 
branches and still does after two years of 
war. Congress set the draft limit at one 
year against the Army’s advice, then pre- 
cipitated a morale problem by extending 
it; strikes in defense industries have grave- 
ly hampered production without generat- 
ing a strong policy to curb them. The 
failure to curb the production of con- 
sumer goods, which kept the plans of 
producers up in the air, on the other side 
of the picture also deprived the military 
forces of basic materials. As another in- 
stance of confusion, the Army was per- 
mitted to make 30,000 design changes in 
the Lockheed P-38 between the time its 
prototype was delivered and the start of 
quantity production. : 

As a result of this muddling, defense 
production is not as large as it should be. 
But in spite of it, the manufacture of 
some items is rapidly reaching the mass- 
production stage, giving promise that 
America’s especial genius will be able to 
overcome the results of bungling general- 
ship while yet there is time. 
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Repair Job on Defense Machine 
Must Stand Test of Operation 


New Allocations Board 
Is Long on Political Figures 


and Short on Producers 


Ever since this country’s arms industries 
began to move toward mass production, 
with the result that shortages of metals, 
chemicals, and other strategic materials 
showed up all along the line, it has been 
obvious that consumption of such com- 
modities by civilian industries must be 
drastically curtailed to ensure supplies for 
defense purposes. 

This state of affairs not only exposed 
a serious flaw in defense administration, as 
evidenced when two government agencies, 
the Office of Production Management and 
Leon Henderson’s Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Civilian Supply, came into 
conflict over reduction of automobile out- 
put (Newsweek, Aug. 4), but also threat- 
ened the whole defense program unless an 
efficient method for dividing up supplies 
could be quickly arrived at. 

Faced with this situation, President 
Roosevelt last month asked one of his per- 
sonal advisers, Judge Samuel I. Rosenman 
of New York, to straighten out the priori- 
ties administration tangle. And last week 
Rosenman’s labors took shape in an Execu- 
tive Order putting into effect a sweeping 
reorganization of defense machinery. 

As a top body charged with the job of 
fixing priorities and allocations of the sup- 
ply of “materials, fuel and power, and 
other commodities of all kinds in the 
United States,” Mr. Roosevelt set up a 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board. 
And, in carrying out this task, the SPAB 
was instructed to determine total require- 
ments of materials and commodities needed 
for defense, civilian, and all other pur- 
poses, to suggest ways and means for ful- 
filling these requirements, and to allocate 
available supplies among military needs, 
Lend-Lease and other defense-aid demands, 
and civilian consumption. 

To this board, roughly equivalent to 
Britain’s Ministry of Supply, the President 
assigned seven members: Vice President 
Wallace, head of the Economic Defense 
Board, chairman; Secretaries Stimson and 
Knox, William S. Knudsen, and Sidney 
Hillman, comprising the OPM’s existing 
board; Harry L. Hopkins, Lend-Lease su- 
pervisor, and Leon Henderson. Donald 
Nelson, hitherto OPM’s purchases chief, 
became SPAB executive director. 





At the same time, since much of the 
actual priorities planning will be done with- 
in the OPM, which will submit its propos- 
als for final decision by the SPAB, Mr. 
Roosevelt acted to streamline the OPM’s 
personnel so as to ensure maximum team- 
work between the new board and the old 
organization. 

Thus, in addition to his job as SPAB 
executive director, Nelson was appointed 
chief of the OPM?’s Priorities Division, 
while the civilian-supply functions of 
OPACS were transferred, under Hender- 
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oe Packer—New York Daily Mirror 
Another Throw—Same Dice” 


son’s management, to a new OPM Civilian 
Supply Division, thereby putting bot) 
priorities divisions under OPM’s wing anq 
minimizing the possibility of future juris. 
dictional disputes. This left the other half 
of the OPACS, the Office of Price Admin. 
istration, as a separate body, also under 
Henderson. 

As part of this reshuffle, Edward E. Stet. 
tinius Jr. was shifted from his job as OPM 
priorities boss to that of Lend-Lease ad. 
ministrator, although Hopkins wil! cop. 
tinue to supervise all defense-aid activities, 
Meanwhile, Douglas MacKeachie, former 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. executive 
and assistant to Nelson, took over the 
OPM’s purchases division. And the Presi. 
dent announced that John D. Biggers, hith- 
erto the OPM’s production chief, would be 
transferred to London, with the rank of Min. 
ister, to assist Minister W. Averell Harrj- 
man, Lend-Lease executive who was named 
last week to head the forthcoming. Ameri- 
can delegation to Moscow (see page 
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SMOKE MEANS TROVELE 


. . Whether it’s from the heart of the 
forest or the exhaust of a car 


How often you’ve driven 
behind a car with a smok- 
‘ing exhaust pipe! 
Did you ever stop to 
think what’s behind that smoke? 


Few of us do, but smoke is a great 
telltale. 


It can mean wear! It can mean waste 
... of gas, oil and power. It can mean 








DON'T WAIT TIL 

















L YOUR CAR SMOKES 


that costly repairs are 
needed. 


Wear... waste... repairs! , 
Why not take this simple 
precaution against them—before your 
car becomes a “smoker” from excess 
wear, change to Insulated Havoline 
Motor Oil. 


Being insulated by a special Texaco 
process, Havoline resists heat, the 
greatest enemy of oil. 





Insulated Havoline stands up and 
protects your engine, long after ordi- 
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¥ (There are 3,000,000 in America 
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nary oils break down and cause exces- 
sive wear. 


What’s more, Insulated Havoline is 
distilled to take out hidden impurities 
that form harmful carbon. 

Why not change right 
now to Insulated Havoline? 
At Texaco and other good | 
dealers everywhere. 








TUNE IN: “TREASURY HOUR—MILLIONS FOR 
DEFENSE’’—AIll star radio program every Wed- 
nesday night, C.B.S., 9:00 E. D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 
8:00C.D.T., 7:00C.S.T ,6:00 M.S.T.,5:00P.S.T. 
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he hasn’t a minute to waste. The time-saving 
efficiency which air transportation has given to 
business is magnified as it sets the pace of our 
national defense. The task is vital and air travel 


assures it will be accomplished . . . quickly! 
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15). In this job, Biggers will carry out the 
special assignment of synchronizing Brit- 
ish and American production. 


Duties 
Explaining the SPAB’s duties, the Presi- 


dent stated that the new board would not. 


only arrange necessary priorities for ma- 
terials needed by the Army and Navy, for 
defense aid to Britain, China, Russia, and 
other nations resisting aggression, and for 
carrying out economic warfare initiated by 
the Economic Defense Board, but would 
also allocate available supplies among the 
various civilian users. 

Thus, taking steel as an example, the 
SPAB would determine requirements first 
for the Army and Navy and then for de- 
fense aid, economic warfare, and civilian 
needs. On calculating the total amount 
available for non-defense industries, the 
board would then fix the amounts to be 
allocated to automobiles, railroad cars, re- 
frigerators, building, typewriters, etc. 

Mr. Roosevelt acknowledged that diver- 
sion of materials in short supply away from 
civilian industries would result in some 
dislocation, including shutdowns or cur- 
tailment of work in certain factories. But 
he stressed that the OPM was seek- 
ing to alleviate these hardships first by 
promoting subcontracting of defense or- 
ders among smaller industries and _ sec- 
ond by helping non-defense plants adapt 
themselves for defense work by minor 
equipment changes . 

Moreover, the OPM’s Labor Division, 
he added, had set up committees represent- 
ing management, labor, and government 
to speed the orderly transfer of workers 
from non-defense to defense jobs. This 
program, Mr. Roosevelt said, had already 
been put into effect in the silk industry 
and was now being extended to automobile 
workers. 

Next day, announcing at a press con- 
ference that Vice President Wallace had 
summoned the SPAB for its first meeting 
on Tuesday of this week, Knudsen pre- 
dicted that formation of the new board 
would speed up arms production and 
warned that “we can’t fight a war on a 
limited-week or limited-supply basis.” At 
the same time, he announced the promo- 
tion of two OPM executives—W. H. Har- 
rison to be the new production director 
under Knudsen, and William L. Batt to 
head a new Materials Division charged 
with speeding procurement of materials 
and new facilities. Meanwhile, the basis 
for a broad expansion of defense production 
had been laid by an OPM order requiring 
all manufacturers to accept defense orders 
even if this should prevent or delay de- 
liveries of non-defense goods. 


Significance 


The new SPAB is designed as a general 
planning board to head up the entire de- 
fense production program. Under this set- 
up, Knudsen and Hillman, formerly the 





biggest names in defense, take a back seat 
to Wallace and Nelson. And in making the 
change, the Administration took control 
of national defense away from the busi- 
nessmen by placing voting control of the 
board in four New Dealers: Wallace, Hop- 
kins, Henderson, and Hillman. It remains 
to be seen whether this board, with its 
wider powers but which lists only one pro- 
duction expert, Knudsen, as a member, 
can do a better job of speeding up output 
of war materials than the old setup, under 
which industrialists had a greater voice, but 
much less authority. 

Despite the criticism that greeted an- 
nouncement of the new plan, the SPAB got 
off to a good start through the placing in a 
key spot, both as executive director and 
OPM priorities chief, of Donald Nelson, 
energetic former Sears, Roebuck executive. 
Since the start of the defense program, 
Nelson has made a conspicuous success of 
cutting Quartermaster Corps red tape and 
putting the services’ buying programs on 
an economical basis. At the same time, as- 
sumption of the broad planning policies by 
the new board will free Knudsen for con- 
centration on actual production, the kind 
of a job for which the former General 
Motors president is best suited. 

Nevertheless, erection of one more super- 
board will not satisfy the growing array 
of critics who insist that, to do the de- 
fense job thoroughly, it is necessary to 
appoint a single responsible head similar to 
Bernard Baruch, who bossed the war 
materials production in 1917-18 and has 
since made a hobby of the problem of 
shifting peacetime industries to a war- 
time basis. 





Bath for the Colonel 


Col. Karl Hobart, commanding the 
108th Engineers, is the kind of officer sol- 
diers like. When his men began building a 
750-foot pontoon bridge over the Red 
River in Arkansas at dawn one day last 
week, the Colonel offered them a prize— 
he jokingly promised that they could fling 





him’ in if the bridge was completed by 
noon. The engineers pitched in with a 
mighty drive, and at 11:50 a.m. the sol- 
diers stood up proudly beside their fine, 
sturdy bridge. At high noon a squad of 
privates pitched the Colonel into the river 
stern first. 





International 


La Guardia, the OCD boss 
OCD on the Fire 


La Guardia’s Civilian Program 


Is Attacked as Too Leisurely 


Among the public figures of the United 
States, the fuming little Fiorello La Guar- 
dia has one unique ability: he can cuss in 
six languages. For three days each week, 
when he turns his back on his jobs as 
Mayor of New York and chairman of the 
United States-Canadian Joint Defense 
Board to go to Washington and concen- 
trate on his position as head of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, this faculty comes in- 
handy as a means of imposing what his 
subordinates call his “iron whim.” 

But though La Guardia’s high-strung 
bossing stirs continual uproar in the old 
mansion where the OCD is housed at 2000 
Massachusetts Avenue, and furthermore 
forces the civilian defense employes to 
work long hours and eat drugstore lunches 
at their desks, La Guardia has not been 
able to prevent his setup from becoming 
one of the most criticized branches of the 
preparedness program. Even Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt last week made no bones 
about pointing out that thus far the de- 
fense program has fallen down in not giv- 
ing women volunteers an opportunity to 
participate. Such criticism frequently gives 
rise to rumors that La Guardia will resign 
—rumors which he denies vehemently. 

One reason for this censure is that until 
last week nobody knew exactly what the 
OCD was accomplishing in the field. Some 
light was thrown on the subject, however, 
in a report submitted to the President on 
Aug. 27 which tabulated answers to an 
OCD questionnaire sent out to state gov- 
ernors. The report showed that in the 46 
states which answered the OCD questions, 








Family Affair: One by one the seven sons of Floyd glowing reports of Navy life that Father Patton joined 
Patton of Ridgefield, Wash., joined the Navy and were 


assigned to the U.S.S. Nevada. They sent home such special waiver to permit him to go on active duty at 53. 
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up himself as a Reservist. Last week he received a 





defense councils have been set up in 1,663 
counties—better than half the nation’s 
$,070—and in an additional 1,411 cities 
and local communities. But most of the 
councils have done very little thus far 
except cooperate in the OCD’s aluminum 
collection, promote the sale of defense 
bonds, and the like, chiefly because of lack 
of a concrete program. 

To clear up this confusion and provide 
a more specific scheme for the protection 
of civilian populations from military at- 
tack, the OCD is now preparing a hand- 
book on civilian defense. Already com- 
ing off the Government Printing Office 
presses are 21 pamphlets covering such 
matters as air-raid warning systems, 
blackouts, volunteer nursing and medi- 
cal aid, protection against gas, fighting 
fire bombs, etc. 

Meanwhile, last week, the recommenda- 
tions of the American Civil Defense Mis- 
sion, which returned a fortnight ago from 
England, where it had spent five weeks 
studying civilian problems in the war, 
were tossed into the OCD hopper for 
study. Among the steps urged by the mis- 
sion were fingerprinting of the entire popu- 
lation to facilitate identification; prepara- 
tion of complete maps, inventories of re- 
pair supplies, and surveys of building struc- 
tures in cities, and studies of means to 
evacuate civilian populations. 


Significance 








Much of the confusion surrounding the 
plans to protect civilian populations from 
military attack arises from the fact that 
this important phase of preparedness was 
among the last to be organized in Wash- 
ington. Now the ball is rolling, and the 
OCD is encouraging cities to set up their 
airraid protection systems, train person- 
nel for emergency fire, police, and medi- 
cal work, and so on. But OCD is not 
getting set to provide for the thousands of 


Americans who are asking: “What can I 
do to help?” 

By ignoring this question, except inso- 
far as the relatively few civilian protec- 
tion jobs are concerned, La Guardia is 
overlooking one of the chief causes of poor 
civilian and Army morale. While his “facts 
and figures bureau”—former newspaper- 
men Robert Kintner, Barry Bingham and, 
until recently, Russell Davenport of For- 
tune—tries to work out means of selling 
the draft to the mothers of America, the 
OCD is paying no attention to the feeling 
that the emergency can’t be as serious as 
represented while so many willing hands 
are idle. 





Panama Morale Boost 


The Panama Canal looks good on re- 
cruiting posters, but once a Coast Ar- 
tilleryman gets there and finds himself 
stuck at one of the 200-odd gun batteries 
hidden in 900 square miles of jungle, he 
can’t do much for entertainment. Most of 
all, he gets weary of too much Latin- 
American music and wants to hear radio 
programs in English, which most receivers 
in the Canal Zone can’t pick up. 

To provide English programs, the sol- 
diers built a 50-watt radio station, PCAN, 
dubbed it “The Coise* of the Panama 
Jungle Coast Artillery,” and took to the 
air four hours a day. They paid expenses 
from the profits of the Panama Coast Ar- 
tillery News, a weekly edited by Master 
Sergeant Clay Doster. 

Last June the soldiers began thinking 
about getting big-time network broadcasts 
from the United States. On an off chance, 
Sergeant Doster wrote to the National 
Broadcasting Co. to ask whether PCAN 
could borrow any old transcriptions for 





*Coise: Brooklynese for Curse. 


el 


rebroadcast. NBC adopted the idea as a 
means of helping to bolster morale. 

By Army transport last week NBC 
shipped a ton of transcriptions—enough 
for 1,000 program hours of such stars as 
Jack Benny, Bing Crosby, and Gertrude 
Lawrence—to PCAN and the 30,000 sol- 
diers in Panama. And on the same traus- 
port the Army sent along equipment {or 
two new 200-watt stations, one for each 
end of the Canal. 





Defense Week 


Air Trarninc: On a tour of Texas air- 
training centers sponsored last week by 
Braniff Airways, Inc., of Oklahoma City. a 
NEWSWEEK correspondent noted these 
speedup signs: Construction at the $52.- 
700,000 naval air station at Corpus Christi. 
embracing 44 major and subsidiary flying 
fields, is 80 per cent complete and a year 
ahead of schedule; from 1,200 now, caclet 
personnel will jump to 2,000 by December 
... At Randolph Field, near San Antonio, 
the Army’s biggest flying school, basic 
training of students has now reached a 
3,500-a-year clip . . . Advanced training 
of fighter pilots at Brooks Field, south of 
San Antonio, has jumped in twelve montlis 
from 500 a year to 1,250. 


Notes: At its factories in Detroit, the 
Chrysler Corp. put on a vivid demonstr- 
tion of the manufacture of M-3 medium 
tanks, now coming off three assembly lines 
at about a five-a-day clip; Army trucks, 
Bofors 40-millimeter rapid-fire anti-air- 
craft guns, and nose and center sectiois 
of Martin B-26 bombers . . . President 
Roosevelt nominated Artemus L. Gates, 
New York banker and World War avia- 
tor, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics—a post vacant since 
1932. 
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Fleet of Nearly 1,400 Carriers 
Taking Form on American Ways 


Output of Merchant Ships 
Is Racing Ahead of Schedule 
in Yards All Over Nation 


The job of bringing in vital defense 
materials from Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America and of keeping guns and planes 
moving to Britain has forced a gigantic 
expansion and marked change in the 
nation’s shipbuilding program since the 
first of the year. 

At the end of 1940, shipbuilders were 
comfortably busy on Navy work and the 
Maritime Commission’s ten-year mer- 
chant-marine modernization program, in- 
volving the construction of 50 long-range, 
high-speed freighters a year. Then came 
the upsurge. 

In January, President Roosevelt, assert- 
ing that British sea losses necessitated a 
drastic shipbuilding speed-up, urged the 
construction of 200 simplified, prefabri- 
cated freighters of 6,800 gross tons each. 
They would be efficient but hardly stream- 
lined beauties, so the President dubbed 
them “ugly ducklings.” 

These emergency ships, now called the 
“Liberty Fleet” by the more staid Mari- 
time Commission, could make only 10 to 
11 knots, since to get around the engine 


and turbine shortage they each developed © 


only 2,500 horsepower, compared with 
4,000 to 8,000 horsepower for the com- 
mission’s commodious standard or C-type 
carriers and tankers that make 15 knots 
or more. They were to be fabricated ‘in 
seven new yards located along the South 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coasts, a move 
which challenged supremacy of the North 
Atlantic yards, where the industry was 
born three centuries ago. 

Then in April, just as the new yards 
were being started, the program was 
doubled when first contracts were let for 
112 more Liberty ships and 100 of the 
faster standard carriers, and last week the 
first contracts were announced for a third 
major expansion on the same day that 
the President signed the bill authorizing 


§ $1,698,650,000 for 566 additional merchant 


vessels, 48 new ways to build them, and 
funds to repair and operate other craft. 
The contracts involved 66 new high-speed 
freighters and 23 of the 48 ways, most of 
which were assigned to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast yards. Of the remaining 500 ships, 
about 418 will be the Liberty type, 25 
will be ocean-going tugs, and the remain- 


der will be the high-speed standard ships 
for the permanent program. 

A new type of craft was added to the 
commission’s emergency program three 
weeks earlier when the commission let 
contracts for 45 small “coasters” to two 
small concerns in California and to three 
yards on the Great Lakes, a region left 
out of ocean-going shipbuilding since the 
World War. The coasters are freighters 
of only 2,900 deadweight tons, are rated 
at about 11 knots, and may be used for 
either American or British coastwise 
trades. Shortly afterward, the OPM asked 
the commission to start construction of 
still another emergency type, 25 Great 
Lakes ore boats, costing $50,000,000, to 
help bring a record amount of ore down 
to the blast furnaces in 1942 and 1943. 

A fourth new type was added to the 
commission’s emergency program last 
week, when it called for bids on 100 
reinforced-concrete oil barges of from 
5,000 to 8,000 deadweight tons apiece and 
around 360 feet long. One or two of these 
can be towed by tankers or tugs and 
should provide some early relief for the 
East’s oil shortage, since twenty are to be 
delivered in January. Testifying before 





a Senate committee investigating the oil 
shortage, Chairman Emory S. Land of 
the commission said that a tanker which 
ordinarily delivers 310,000 tons of oil 
annually could pull two of the barges and 
bring 450,000 tons a year from the Gulf. 
Besides, he pointed out, the 100 barges 
would require only 100,000 tons of steel, 
compared with the 750,000 tons needed for 
pipelines. 


Significance 


Altogether, the commission’s regular 
and emergency program now involves al- 
most 1,400 vessels and will assure deliver- 
ies of more than 4,500,000 tons in 1942 
and a larger total in 1943. 

Despite the size of the program and the 
new types just being added, however, ship- 
builders are staying well ahead of a sched- 
ule requiring approximately 50 per cent 
faster deliveries than during the World 
War rush. Construction of the emergency 
freighters contracted for only in March 
is two months ahead. Federal Shipbuilding 
at Kearny, N.J., now taken over by the 
Navy, has been turning out the complex 
high-speed standard cargo carriers in five 
months, compared with the ten to twelve 
months required during the World War 
for a single prefabricated craft. As one 
more example of speed, Todd-California 
has recently launched a freighter for the 
British from a yard not even contracted 
for until last December. All this speed has 
been attained despite delays on steel de- 
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Shipyards at Terminal Island, Calif., are two months ahead of schedule 
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“Do What You Can 
With What You Have” 


WILLIAM S. SHIPLEY, 


Chairman, York Defense Committee 


Chairman of the Board, 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, 


PHOTO BY BACHRACH 


YORK MECHANICAL COOLING IS IN THE 
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CLEAR BYES POR THE US. ARMY! 


‘York air conditioning speeds work 
at Frankford Arsenal optical 
shop by eliminating dust and pre- 
venting condensation within in- 
struments after assembly. 





stratosphere...at zero altitude? 


York conditions Army aircraft 
engine test-rooms at Wright Field 
to 35,000 ft. altitude, requiring 
the largest refrigeration installa- 
tions of their type ever known. 








first line of defense 


York provides every type of ma- 
rine refrigeration for America’s 
new 45,000 ton super battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, aircraft car- 
riers, subs, cargo vessels. 





York air conditioning means 
closer tolerances, control of cor: 
rosion, concealment for Ford, 
Douglas, Studebaker and other 
huge, new blackout plants. 














NLOGETHER! 


THE “YORK PLAN” of industrial cooperation, epitom- 
ized in the now famous maxim, “Do What You 
Can With What You Have,” provides the means 
of harnessing big business and little business so 


they can pull together! 


America’s defense job is too big for big business 
alone. Only through the teamwork of all business 


can the job be done. 


Developed and put into operation by the manu- 
facturers of York, Pa., the “York Plan” today is fast 
becoming the pattern for industrial communities 
throughout America. 


In providing all manufacturers in a particular 
region with a complete inventory of the facilities 
every plant offers, in tools, men, experience, the 
Plan expedites defense contracts by subdividing 
them, gains speed and efficiency by allotting to 
each that part of the work he is best equipped to do. 


Thus special priceless machine tools that operated 
a day a week, or even less, are now working full 
time. 


The York Ice Machinery Corporation is proud of 
its participation in the“ York Plan,” and particularly 
proud of the leading role that has been played by 
its board chairman, William S. Shipley as Chairman 
of the Defense Committee of the Manufacturers 
Association of York. 


This corporation is working 24 hours a day to 
meet the indispensable defense needs of air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration, yet because of the “York 
Plan” is able to take on additional work includ- 
ing the machining of gun mounts, powder presses, 
machine tool bases, diesel engine crankshafts. With 
every tick of the clock, this company lives up to 
the York dictum, “Do What You Can With What 
You Have.” York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa. 


YORK AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 





SERVICE FOR THE DURATION 
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TOWERS OF STRENGTH 
Grow Mightier with A nina 








This Man‘’s Army Eats! DRUM-TALK...streamlined$ War Birds are nesting on this South Sea Atoll! 





York ice-making plants, York 
cold storage and York service re- 
frigeration on bases and canton- 
ments insure freshness and va- 
tiety for Army “chow.” 


a 


York refrigeration helps weave 
the web of communication, nerv- 
oussystemofdefenseby controlled 


quick cooling of cable impregna- ~ 


tion at Anaconda. 


York refrigeration will serve the 
Navy at Wake Island, mid-Pacific 
outpost of hemisphere defense to 
assure Navy fliers and ground 
crews the comforts of home. 


York refrigeration helps produce 
more iron from existing blast fur- 
naces by wringing as much as 35 
tons of water a day from the 
air blown through the tuyeres. 
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liveries, which have kept several shipways 
on the West Coast idle from time to time, 
and in the face of the engine bottleneck. 

The use of Great Lakes plants and the 
resort to concrete barges are encouraging 
evidences that the Federal agency will 
depart from tradition and precedent to 
get around bottlenecks. The steel short- 
ages may soon require the building of 
wooden as well as concrete craft, some- 
thing entirely feasible in view of the 
renaissance of the old New England 
yards, now being brought about as a re- 
sult of private orders. 





Tax Bill Climbs 


The Senate Finance Committee last 
week completed its revision of the new tax 
bill, passed last month by the House 
(Newsweek, Aug. 11). The chief change 
made was a lowering of personal income- 
tax exemptions, as urged by President 
Roosevelt, from $2,000 to $1,500 for mar- 
ried couples and from $800 to $750 for 
single persons. 

That would increase the number of per- 
sons having to file tax returns from 17,- 
107,000 to 22,007,000 and the number of 
those having to pay an income tax from 
10,900,000 to 13,200,000. It would, of 
course, sharply increase the burden on 
present taxpayers. 

The committee likewise made a number 
of major revisions in the excise levies pro- 
posed by the House. It boosted the amuse- 
ment admission tax from I0 to 15 per 
cent and the rate on local telephone bills 
from 5 to 10 per cent. The schedule on 
wines was raised. A new 10 per cent levy 
was voted on electric-light bulbs. On the 
other hand, the House-approved imposts 
on radio broadcasting, outdoor advertis- 
ing, and soft drinks were eliminated. 

In its latest form the measure is cal- 
culated to raise $3,672,400,000 in revenue, 
according to official estimates, well over 
the $3,500,000,000 minimum asked for by 
the Treasury or the $3,200,000,000 House 
draft. But it still has a considerable road 





Sun Oil girls: checking water ... 


to travel. Debate was scheduled to start 
on the floor of the Senate this week, and 
after passage there the bill will be referred 
to a Senate-House conference committee 
for adjustment of the differences between 
the two versions. That may take time. 


The Gas Shortage 


The Senate’s investigation into the gas- 
oline shortage in the East last week par- 
tially cleared up the confused situation 
there, but not before motorists were fur- 
ther befuddled by a list of “fair” prices for 
gas in 40 cities. The list, issued by Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson, immedi- 
ately drew the fire of filling-station oper- 
ators, and in Philadelphia, where the rec- 
ommended figure was 1814 cents a gallon, 
members of the Associated Gasoline Re- 
tailers posted prices of 19 and 191% cents. 

At the Senate hearings, Acting Petro- 
leum Administrator Ralph K. Davies an- 
nounced that gasoline deliveries to filling 
stations in September would be cut 15 
per cent below the July level in order to 
free transportation facilities for supplying 
the East with oil for home heating this 
winter. He added that no shortage of fuel 
oil was expected, although consumers 
would be asked to economize. An optimis- 
tic note was struck by Chairman Emory S. 
Land of the Maritime Commission, who re- 
vealed that within one or two months 26 
Axis tankers seized in South American 
ports might be put into service in United 
States waters and that these would solve 
half of the East’s needs. Land also called 








... inflating tiresand ... 


for concrete barges (see page 47) to ease 
the tanker shortage. 


q Another oil-industry problem, how to 
replace filling-station attendants called in- 
to the Army or defense work, was tackled 
by the Sun Oil Co., which last week put 
seven girl operators to work at one of its 
Philadelphia stations. Like. their male 
counterparts, they fill gas tanks, clean 


windshields, inflate tires, and keep station © 


records. The pay is $100 a month. 


Weevil on the March 


The boll weevil is a quarter-inch, long. 
snout beetle with a voracious and exclusive 
appetite for the cotton plant. He crossed 
the Rio Grande from Mexico into Texas 
about 1892 and in two decades spread 
wherever United States cotton is grown, 
causing damage up to $200,000,000 ap. 
nually. , 

Last week, encouraged by a mild winter 
and wet summer, the boll weevil w:s on 
the job in greater numbers than the South 
has known since 1932, when he cut theo- 
retical yield by 15 per cent—and possibly 
since 1922, when he destroyed 31 per cent. 
To make matters worse, during their re. 
cent respite from attacks farmers had let 
their dusting machinery deteriorate and 
had run out of the poison used. Now 
poison makers can’t meet the demand and 
the machinery manufacturers can’t fill or- 
ders because of metals priorities. 

Among his other crimes, the boll weevil 
has also added to the woes of Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson. Under the in- 
fluence of record consumption, high gov- 
ernment loans, reduced acreage, and un- 
favorable weather, cotton hit an eleven- 
year peak of 16.76 cents a pound on July 
26. While it eased off from that levei, re- 
ports on the boll weevil have started an- 
other rise. If this continues, Henderson, to 
protect textile mills, might have either to 
relax the ceiling on cotton cloth or, over 
the prostrate forms of Southern congress- 
men, slap down cotton itself. 

Two months ago, after the by-product 
cottonseed oil had soared to a fifteen- 
year peak, Henderson brought prices down 
with a sharp warning that an oil ceiling 
might be imposed well under the market. 
But last week the boll-weevil invasion, 
which would cut oil output by one barrel 
for each four bales lost, touched off an- 
other sharp rise. 

Late Thursday night Henderson issued 
regulations banning certain confusingly 
defined “speculative practices” in domes- 
tic fats and oils markets. All trading in 
cottonseed-oil and lard futures was sus- 
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MANAGEMENT CONTROL--- 
---- BUSINESS MACHINES 


American industries are pushing forward 
today on every hand. Business is being 
geared to fill bigger orders—to meet new 
contract specifications and delivery dates. 

Behind this renewed activity stand the 
machines of business management—the 
machines which provide the facts necessary 


to adequate production and proper dis- 
tribution. 


International Business Machines lend speed 
to the finding of facts. IBM Punched Card 
Accounting Machines furnish management 
with accurate, up-to-the-minute records and 
reports. IBM Time Recorders conserve 
working minutes and supply vital time and 
cost data. IBM Electromatic Typewriters 
improve the appearance of business docu- 
ments and speed up typing production. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in ee Principal Cities — 
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In less than one year’s 
operation of an Iron 
Fireman stoker in 
the Virginia-Lincoln 
Furniture Corp., 
Marion, Va., the 
complete investment 
was written off in 
savings! 

The Iron Fireman 
Pneumatic Spreader 
in the Virginia-Lin- 
coln plant efficiently 
fires lower-cost coals 
and has reduced labor costs. The Iron Fireman 
Pneumatic Spreader fires two boilers simul 
taneously, producing up to 900 horsepower. 

Reports J. D. Lincoln, vice president: ““We 
consider the purchase a good one in every 
respect and gladly recommend the equipment 
to others.” 


Learn What YOU Can Save 


We are ready to make an Iron Fireman 
engineering survey of your steam require- 
ments—cooperating with your consulting or 
plant engineer. The Survey will be similar to 
the one that accurately foretold Virginia- 
Lincoln’s savings. There is no obligation. 
Mail coupon below. 





J. D. Lincoln, vice president 
of the Virginia-Lincoln Fur- 
niture Corp., Marion, Va. 





Inon Fireman Merc. Co., (Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; 

| Toronto). 
Mail to: 3166 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. fj 
I 0 See me about making, free, Iron Fireman Survey. ] 


O Send free copy of “‘Modernize, 
] Economize, Iron Fireman-ize.”’ 





Address__ _ _ 7 
Ie stots sahcninsean iain dues diebiiniiabadieia 
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pended immediately as brokers tried un- 
successfully to figure out what the rules 
meant. Henderson’s reassurances later in 
the day that the rulings were not designed 


‘to prevent futures trading on organized 


exchanges only added to the confusion. 
Brokers were glad they had the long Labor 
Day week end to meditate. 





Sperry Foresight 
Company Utilizing Boom Profits 
to Hedge Against Postwar Sag 


Of all the companies that have to worry 
about the transition to peacetime opera- 
tions after the emergency, the Sperry Corp. 
stands out because of its position as a 
leading manufacturer of ship and airplane 
precision instruments, bomb sights, and 
anti-aircraft defense devices. Last week 
the company took tangible action to ease 
the postwar shock when it comes. 

Reporting net income in the first half 
year of $4,084;907 after estimated taxes, 
compared with $3,068,282 in the same pe- 
riod last year, Sperry announced that it 
was setting up “a reserve for postwar read- 
justments” of $433,316, to be increased 
out of future earnings, and that it had 
adopted a policy of amortizing defense 
production facilities over three years in- 
stead of the five-year period permitted 
by the Federal tax law. After these ad- 
justments, the net-income figure was re- 
duced to $3,477,434. 

Reflecting Sperry’s important role in the 


defense program, gross income for the six 





months hit a new high of $16,254,399 
more than twice the corresponding figure 
a year ago. To accommodate this increase4 
business, the company in the past yea 
and a half has tripled the floor space of jts 
factories, located mostly in the New York 
metropolitan area. 

Even this huge expansion program would 
have been insufficient had not the com. 
pany as early as 1937 embarked on ; sub. 
contracting program designed to tilize 
outside production facilities. Tod:y its 
chief subsidiary, the Sperry Gyrcscope 
Co., farms out 40 per cent of its fac. 
tory load and as part of this prigram 
recently turned over all work ir the 
vibration- and __ strain-measuring-c quip. 
ment field to the Consolidated Engineer. 
ing Co. of Pasadena, Calif., headed by 
Herbert Hoover Jr. 

Another way in which Sperry hoes to 
cushion the effects of any postwar reces. 
sion is through its research program, car. 
ried on under the direction of President 
Thomas A. Morgan, who is also chairman 
of the executive committee of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways and whose career has in- 
cluded terms as president of North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., and the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. The Sperry laboratories, which de. 
veloped the automatic radio direction find- 
er and the Flightray, a device that com- 
bines the indications of a number of avia- 
tion instruments on the face of a single 
dial, now have more than 100 separate 
projects under study. The results of these 
experiments, in Morgan’s opinion, “should 
produce a broader field of commercial activ- 
ity for the company after the present emer- 
gency is over.” 


Ears for war: Sperry’s sound locators are only one of its many products 
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Gadget Economy 


Gloomy news of the week for little boys 
and grown-up boys: 


q Fire-engine manufacturers, likewise, have 
been conferring about the reduction of 
critical metals. They, too, have agreed to 
do without such gaudy trappings as chro- 
mium or nickel trim; aluminum grilles and 
steps will be removed, and the big bells, 


ate, ws, 
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which sometimes contain as much as 45 
pounds of brass, will be replaced by sirens 
and automobile horns. 


q On behalf of the national defense pro- 
gram, the OPM has asked eleven bicycle 
manufacturers to reduce the average 
weight of the bikes by about 10 per cent 
and to limit models to a maximum of ten 
apiece. All nickel and chrome trim will be 
removed to save metal, with de luxe 
handlebars, bells, baskets, and other gadg- 
ets slated to come under the ax next, as 
they did in the World War. Wherever pos- 
sible, reclaimed rubber will be used instead 
of virgin rubber. 





Capital Flow 


Three Big Issues Break the Jam 
to Provide Defense Expansion 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s offering to its 630,000 stockholders of 
$233,584,900 in convertible debentures 
represents the largest amount of new capi- 
tal sought by any corporation in a decade. 
Required largely to finance the company’s 
defense expansion, it is the largest single 
issue ever submitted for SEC registration. 
At midnight last Friday, as the subscrip- 
tion rights to the debenture expired, AT&T 
began to wind up a fabulous corporate- 
finance operation exceeded in complexity 
only by the $257,940,700 stock offering 
made to the same company’s stockholders 
in 1930. 

Each of the 18,686,794 AT&T shares as 
of July 25 received one right, with eight 
rights equaling one warrant to purchase a 
$100 debenture, smallest unit of the issue. 
Since fully 255,000 AT&T stockholders 
have fewer than eight shares, there has 
been tremendous trading activity as these 
and larger stockholders accumulated rights 
to buy a bond or, not wishing to subscribe, 
sold their rights, which were traded on the 
major exchanges. But to aid the stockhold- 
ers for whom brokerage facilities were un- 
available or too costly, AT&T had ap- 





Apvance GUARDS 
OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


= for day-and-night construc- 
tion work—clearing sites for canton- 
ments, airports, munitions plants, 
shipyards, factories—dredging vital 
waterways and dry-dock basins—build- 
ing strategic roads and coast defenses 
—then regular, auxiliary or emergency 
current needs of completed projects! ... 


For these and many other defense 
activities, one of the first and greatest 
essentials is POWER. Electric power 
that’s portable, dependable, easily set 
up. Power that requires no constant 
watching or regulating—no specially 
trained attendants—no frequent or deli- 
cate adjustment. 


“Caterpillar” Diesel Electric Sets offer 
that kind of power. Readily adaptable 
to many uses, and with an operating 


ATERPILLAR 


REO. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


and power on defense-training air- 
port construction at Chamblee, Ga. 


e e 
. Caterpillar Tractor Co., Dept. N-98, Peoria, Ill. § 
E L E C T R I C S E T S e  Fsscsr - know ware ee “Caterpillar” Diesel , 
(15 to 90 kilowatts) ° Electric Power and its low “lc per kw.-hour” cost. . 
e Name e 
e ® ® ; ~ 
e Address e 

* 6, ° b] 
Hlustration above showsa Caterpillar’ : Sie oemmet eee tection she $..__._a : 
Diesel Electric Set furnishing light e mon e 
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economy that brings the cost of elec- 
tricity down to the very low rate of 


lc PER KILOWATT-HOUR,* 


these complete, self-regulating indepen- | 
dent light-and-power plants are ideal, 
not only for defense projects, but for all 
sorts of private power-using enterprises. 


If you operate a mill, factory, machine- 
shop, service station, resort, sanatorium, 
tourist camp, creamery, hatchery, laun- 
dry, printing, refrigerating or other plant 
. .. and if your present power is cost- 
ing you 2c or more per kw.-hour 
and monthly bills run $50 or over 
. - - let us send you further facts about 
“Caterpillar’s ”” outstanding development 
in low-cost Diesel electric power. 


*Slightly more or slightly less, depending on 
average load and local price of fuel. 
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SO THEY CAN 
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U.S. Army airplanes are in a mighty hurry. To save every pos- 
sible refueling minute and thus shorten “ground time’, hun- 
dreds of high speed tractor-trailer refueling ‘trains’ are kept 
LUD mola deah relia al-s lek Mmsiiolalelolaem-xelel] olail-talmelamislelah Mon miles i 
units is HEWITT hose. For Army Air Corps men found that a 
gasoline hose which HEWITT engineers developed years ago 
for the petroleum marketing industry met their need exactly. 
On thousands of tank-trucks this HEWITT hose has proven 
its resistance to the solvent action of high-octane gasoline. It 
weighs less, handles easier, flows faster. Built of oil-proof 
synthetic rubber, this hose represents just one of the many 
ways in which HEWITT research has contributed to the efficient 
VEX: Woh ama Ulolol-Tanla Mi ialoll tia eto] aloMiial » Cohitolatol Ml Ol-3¢-tali-r Valolial-14 
demonstration that those who lead in meeting the nation’s 


peace-time needs, also lead in times of national emergency. 


LTS PACKING 


Industry has made HEWITT its largest exclusive producer of industrial rubber goods 
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pointed the Bankers Trust Co. of Ney 
York agent in these transactions at the 
nominal fee of 5 cents a right. 

Handling mailed-in rights with an as. 
sembly-line system, 200 Bankers Trust em. 
ployes during the past month averaged 
some 7,800 transactions daily, while in ap. 
other building 625 AT&T workers busily 
cleared subscriptions to the bonds. The 
whole operation represented a major pub- 
lic-relations program for the Bell System 
and for Bankers Trust in that it brought 
a far-flung family of stockholders into di- 
rect contact with Wall Street. 

But while this gigantic offering had pro. 
ceeded without any outside, notice, AT&T 
on Friday night exploded a bombshell, 
Breaking a historic relationship with the 
House of Morgan, which since 1906 has 
directed some $2,000,000,000 of Bell Sys- 
tem financing, President Walter S. Gifford 
disclosed that the company would seek 
competitive bids on a $95,000,000 converti- 
ble debenture issue to refinance the 51/45 of 
1943 which will be called on Nov. 1. 

Morgan Stanley & Co., successor to the 
J. P. Morgan underwriting business, com- 
mented only that the action was a “com- 
plete surprise to us.” The SEC called for 
compulsory competitive bidding in the 
power and light industry last May, but 
the Bell System is under the jurisdiction of 
the FCC and is not required to take such 
action. 


g Another large company revealed that de- 
fense expansion was taxing its financial 
resources when A. W. Robertson and G. H. 
Bucher, chairman and president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., last week wrote stockholders that $60,- 
000,000 of new capital was needed. Now 
free of funded debt, the company will float 
a $50,000,000 bond issue and raise the re- 
mainder by stock subscription if stock- 
holders give approval at a meeting on 
Oct. 29. 


Fishy Problems 


Delegates to the American Fisheries 
Society convention in St. Louis adopted 
a resolution opposing erection, in the 
name of flood control and national de- 
fense, of any new high dams _ because 
such construction ignores the “biology of 


water” and is a hindrance to fish con- 
servation. At the same meeting the com- 
mittee on common and scientific names 
reported that a fish-name dictionary, in- 
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The world’s biggest steam locomotive goes to the Union Pacific 


tended to give all fish similar names in 
any section of the country, would be 
completed by next year. This would avoid 
the embarrassment suffered by the wall- 
eyed pike, the jack salmon, the Ohio 
River salmon, the yellow pickerel, the 
glass-eye perch, and the dore—all of 
which happen to be the same fish. 





The Federal Seizure 


As the Navy continued its operation 
of United States Steel’s Federal Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., no word came 
from Washington as to whether the dis- 
puted union maintenance demands of the 
CIO shipbuilders would be granted (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 1). On Friday Rear Ad- 
miral Harold C. Bowen, naval manager 
of the yard, dismissed from the payroll 
seven company officials, including L. H. 
Korndorff, president. Referring to the 
Federal seizure, Walter D. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in a Labor Day letter to 8,000 
members declared “it is neither good citi- 
zenship nor industrial statesmanship to 


; accept policies or recommendations which 


would enslave labor and amount to an 
abdication of the functions and duties of 
private management.” 





Week in Business 


Bic Boy: Weighing more than 377 tons 
and stretching 132 feet long, the largest 
and most powerful .steam locomotive ever 
built was towed out of the Schenectady 
yards of the American Locomotive Co. to 
the Union Pacific Railroad—going as or- 


dinary freight, the customary and econom- 
ical method of delivering the huge coal 
burners. It will be put into service hauling 
freight between Ogden, Utah, and Green 
River, Wyo., over the Wasatch Range. The 
first of twenty similar engines being built 
for the UP, the huge power plant con- 
sumes 10 to 12 tons of coal and 15,000 gal- 
lons of water an hour and is rated with a 
maximum speed of 80 miles an hour. 


Business Notes: As an aid to sales- 
men working in the St. Louis area, the 
Mayfair and Lennox Hotels and the St. 
Louis Business Information Bureau issued 
a 24-page book, called The St. Louis 
Market, containing wholesale, retail, and 
manufacturing data and comparing the 
city statistically with other marketing cen- 
ters throughout the country . .. The 
American Home Products Corp. an- 
nounced plans, subject to approval by 
stockholders, to acquire the International 
Vitamin Corp. by means of an exchange of 
stock. 


PersonneEL: F. B. Hufnagel was elected 
president of the Crucible Steel Co. to suc- 
ceed Raoul E. Desvernine, who resigned. 
Hufnagel will continue as chairman . . 
Sterling Products, Inc., chose James Hill 
Jr. president to succeed A. H. Diebold. 
Diebold and W. E. Weiss were named 
chairmen of the newly formed finance and 
executive committees ... Leroy V. Porter, 
assistant vice president and comptroller 
of the New York Central Railroad, was 
elected a vice president to succeed W. C. 
Wishart, who resigned . . . David Bunin, 
president of the Gibson Distilling Co., 
a subsidiary of the Schenley Distillers 
Corp., was elected a vice president of 
Schenley. : 





» SHIP BY 


You can ship almost ANYTHING 


Almost everything is moving these 
days by Air Express—a demonstration 
unit for a new furnace; 742 pounds of 
engine parts for a disabled plant; new 
tools, dies; telephone supplies; oxy- 
gen tents; dresses; hats; blue prints; 
automobile repair parts—in fact, 
practically anything that fits in a 
plane, large or small, light or heavy. 





Special Pick-up—Special Delivery 
included at no extra cost within regular 
Railway Express Agency vehicle limits in 
all U.S. cities and principal towns. 


Look How Little It Costs! 


Typical rates by Air Miles: Minimum $1.00 


Miles | 11b. | 3 lbs. | 5 tbs. | 10 Ibs. | 25 ths. 
200 | $1.00 $1.12 | $1.32 
500 | 1.00 | 1.28 | 1.60 | 2.40 5.00 

1000 | 1.00 | 1.68 | 2.40 | 4.20 

3000 | 1.00 | 2.88 | 4.80 | 9.60 


























Proportionately low rates for off - airline 
points, reached by combined air-rail service 
Ask now for time-table listing domestic 
and foreign rates, time, etc. For service 

and general information call... 


AIR EXPRESS 
Division of 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


FASTEST WAY MEANS 
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Rowdy Rooters for Rowdy Dodgers Set Sights 
for Gate Record as They Reach Berling Pernt 


To dwellers’ in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, Brooklyn is an amorphous chunk 
of geography where everybody gets lost. 
Moreover, it is the habitat of an accent 
that converts the name Ernest Boyd into 
something like Oinest Byrd. So much have 
the Brooklyn geography and accent been 
lampooned in song and story that many 
Brooklynites have developed inferiority 
complexes, despite the ‘hot though unsuc- 
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At Ebbets Field: blowoff by Jack Pierce; aw-gee by boy and goil . . . 


cessful races of their team in _ recent 
years. 

Nowadays, things are different at Eb- 
bets Field. By the time the Dodgers had 
finished their home stand last week, the 
home attendance had reached an all-time 
local high of 1,103,740 for the season so 
far. With seven more home games to go 
beginning this week, it seemed certain that 
the league mark of 1,200,000 set by the 


‘J 


~~ International photos 


...and dis is de boid as she is hoid in de thoid 


Chicago Cubs in 1929 was certain to fall— 
and this in a smaller ball park than the 
Cubs’ Wrigley Field. 

Furthermore, Brooklynites are solidly 
and fanatically behind their darling buns, 
and fifth columnists who filter into Eb. 
bets Field from Manhattan and the Bronx 
are readily detected. In the general nutti- 
ness of the wacksworks that is Breok!yn on 
the day of a big game, the Giant fans are 
usually dismissed with a cold glare for 
their manifest depravity. And “Ainchu jn 
the wrong ball park, Buddy?” is what 
Yankee sympathizers get when the Brook. 
lynites are in a mild humor. 

As a matter of fact, the members of the 
disloyal opposition at Ebbets Field are 
taking their lives in their hands if they 
only knew it. For just one example, on the 
night of July 12, 1938, a young postal clerk 
named Robert Joyce, celebrating a Dodger 
victory over the loathsome Giants in Pat 
Diamond’s bar at Seventh Avenue and 
Ninth Street, Brooklyn, shot and killed 
the proprietor’s son and a patron who 
had characterized the Flatbushers as “ mis- 
erable bums.” For another, an_ over- 
heated fan rushed out on the field after 
a game last year and started punching 
at Umpire George Magerkurth, who had 
reversed a decision in favor of the 
Dodgers. 

But most of the expressions of lovalty 
on the part of Dodger fans are consider- 
ably more pleasant than those. Robert T. 
Anderson, who had seen every Brooklyn 
opener for ten years but was slated for the 
draft before the current season began, 
filed conscientious objections in order to 
delay his induction. Having preserved his 
record, this artful dodger then withdrew 
his objections. Joseph L. Brooks, sentenced 
to die in the electric chair in State’s Pris- 
on, Boston, was chiefly worried as to how 
the Dodgers came out. They lost, 7-5, to 
the Giants that day. Three weeks ago Sol 
Gurtenstein got to Ebbets Field at 10 
a.m., five hours before game time, and 
found the bleachers already filled. So he 
shinnied up a drainpipe, got to the top, 
then fell and broke his leg. As he recuper- 
ated in King’s County Hospital, Sol’s re- 
marks were Spartan in their simplicity: 
“Turn on the radio. I want to hear the 
game.” 

Of course, there are the more colorful 
“regulars” at Ebbets Field. One of these is 
Hilda Chester, a graduate of the original 
New York Bloomer Girls who now pedles 
song sheets outside a subway entrance. 
Hilda sits in the centerfield bleachers and 
rings a huge bell. Then there is Jack 
Pierce, a conservative-looking, well-to-do 
businessman with one strange quirk: he 
loves to bust balloons. So he hires several 
boxes behind the visitors’ dugout, brings 
along a gang of convivial souls, a gross of 
balloons, a small bellows to inflate the bal- 
loons, and several bottles of Scotch to 
inflate the convivial souls. Pierce’s favorite 
player is third baseman Cookie Lavagetto, 
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REX SMITH 





\LPH ROBEY 





LLEWELLYN WHITE 





Pages 25 to 41, this issue 


N THIS, the second anniversary of 

the war, NEWSWEEK has prepared a 
special Review covering every aspect of 
the struggle . . . and showing how the war 
has changed the fabric of living in every 
corner of the world. 

We urge you to read this Review of two 
years of war as it gives you a clear per- 
spective on all that has happened on the 
military, naval, political, economic, and 
social fronts . . . and gives you some clues 
to what America may face in the months 
ahead. 

All of NEWSWEEK’s editorial resources 
have been drawn upon to bring you the 


full panorama of a world at war, packed 
into a thirteen-page digest. 

Our entire Editorial Board of 80 editors 
and writers (some of whom are pictured 
here) have worked unstintingly for weeks. 
NEWSWEEK correspondents in foreign cap- 
itals have prepared special material for this 
study. Influential Washington sources have 
been questioned . . . Defense officials and 
business leaders queried. Every source of 
reliable data has been tapped to make this 
Review accurate, objective and significant 
. .. a logical fulfillment of our basic pub- 
lishing creed: ‘SA Well Informed Public 
is America’s Greatest Security.” 


We have reprinted this Review in an attractive booklet. If you'd like a copy, with our com- 


pliments, write N' 








Major Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA 
U.S. A., Ret. 





k, Newsweek Building, Broadway and 42d St., New York City. 


WILLIAM SHENKEL 





ERNEST K, LINDLEY 


Adm. WILLIAM V. PRATT 
U.S.N., Ret. 





ewsweek Reports on 








JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 





BERT GOSS 
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The foremost think- 
er of Brooklyn, the mold- 
er of Flatbush’s destiny, 
the aurora borealis of Eb- 
bets Field—in short, Le- 
land Stanford MacPhail 
—has got a problem. on 
his hands, as usual. 

The Brooklyn Dodgers 
have not yet won the 
pennant. If they don’t 
win it this year they may 
be out of the money for 
some time to come, for 
the Cardinals of St. Louis are a young 
and rising ball club. But right now the 
Dodgers have a good chance to win, 
and if they win they will meet the 
Yankees in the World Series, and that 
combination in turn will produce a 
mass outpouring of ticket buyers un- 
paralleled in World Series history. 

Which leads us to Mr. MacPhail’s 
problem. Certain people of a cosmopoli- 
tan turn of mind have suggested that 
Ebbets Field, the mother temple of 
Dodger-worship and the shrine of Mac- 
Phail, is too small to house one-half of 
1 per cent of the zealots who will want 
to see the World Series—who deserve 
to see it on the strength of their faith 
through long years of suffering. 

It follows naturally, according to this 
argument, that all the Series games 
should be played at the Yankee Stadi- 
um, a copious shack which can handle 
better than 75,000 fanatics per game. 

The suggestion is highly acceptable 


- to the Yankee ownership, to the Yan- 


kee players, and probably to the Brook- 
lyn players as well, since they, like 
most of the rest of us, prefer a dime to 
a nickel and a quarter to a dime. It is 
not a completely sordid suggestion, be- 
cause its basic aim is the greatest good 
for the greatest number of citizens. 

On the other hand, it is anti-tradi- 
tional and perhaps unpatriotic. Mr. 
MacPhail has no use for tradition, but 
he likes to be thought of as a patriot, 
and he has stated that under no cir- 
cumstances will Brooklyn surrender her 
share of the Series games to that high- 
toned mausoleum in the Bronx. 

He also seems chilly to an alternate 
proposal that the Brooklyn games be 
shifted to the Polo Grounds, home of 
the despicable Giants, where at least 
they would be staged under National 
League auspices. 
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Larry MacPhail 


The Tumbledown Shrine 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Mr. MacPhail has con- 
ducted no plebiscite or 
Brooklyn-wide poll of pub- 
lic sentiment on where 
the games should be 


hardly blame him. Such a 
poll would have to be 
taken weeks before the 
Series to reflect the true 
opinion of the Faithful. 
No matter how it came 
out, all hands concerned 
would look pretty silly if 
the Cardinals came along and won the 
pennant. 

And who wants to be made to look 
silly by the Cardinals? 

Thus, barring a last-minute change 
—and L. Stanford MacPhail is famous, 
remember, for last-minute changes— 
the Dodgers will play their home games 
at home. Mr. MacPhail will be widely 
denounced. He would ‘be widely de- 
nounced the other way too. We will 
leave him to grapple with the complexi- 
ties of the public mind. I guess he'll 
live. 


Wide World 


Ebbets Field, though a shrine, is 
a very rickety shrine. Under a couple 
of coats of paint and the facade of Mr. 
MacPhail’s rococo barroom for the 
press, it is the same old Ebbets Field, a 
storehouse of old-fashioned daffiness 
both athletic and economic. 

A few years ago a box-office man 
from Broadway was imported to take 
care of stray fiscal details around the 
ball park. One day he heard an argu- 
ment among the directors as to how 
many seats there were in Ebbets Field. 
This bewildered him. 

“Don’t you know how many seats 
there are?” he said. 

“No,” said one of the directors. “I 
wish we did. It might come in useful.” 

“Why don’t you count ’em?” 

“That is a remarkably good idea,” 
said the director, impressed. “You can 
start counting now.” 

It took the gentleman a couple of 
days to make his count, but when 
he was done the directors knew for 
the first time just how many seats 
there were in their time-honored cow- 
shed. 

Frankly, there are not enough, for a 
World Series or anything else. Dodger- 
worship deserves a new temple. 


played. In a way, you can | 
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and his ululating scream of “C-O-O-K-I-E!” 
is as much a part of Ebbets Field as the 
foul lines. 

Last week the hopes of these and other 
Dodger fans all over the nation took a 
slight drop, though their feelings remained 
at the berling pernt. On fateful Aug. 30 
the Dodgers lost a brace of games to the 
Giants on foreign serl—the Polo Grounds, 
Meanwhile, the lean Lon Warneke, vecter- 
an ace of the Cardinal mound staff, was 
treating the Cincinnati Reds to the first 
no-hit game of the major-league season, 
sending St. Louis ahead of the beloved 
Brooklyn; by two percentage pernts. 





Uncle Mike’s Mix-Up 


Many a boxing writer would like to go 
on a conducted tour of Promoter Mike 
Jacobs’ head with camera and typewriter. 
Underneath Uncle Mike’s bald dome a 
multitude of matters mingle—money, 
matches, multitudes, but mostly money. 
For that, he shows a sure instinct. 

Early last week people who should know 
thought that the lovable old monopolist of 
the fight game was slipping. The reason for 
that was his matching of Gus Lesnevich 
and Tami Mauriello for the New York 
State Commission’s world _light-heavy- 
weight title conveniently vacated by Billy 
Conn when the latter fought Joe Louis as 
a heavyweight last June. Lesnevich, a 
colorless but efficient fighter, was a fairly 
logical choice: he already held the world 
light-heavyweight title according to the 
National Boxing Association, and the scrap 
would combine the titles. But Mauriello 
was no great shakes. Campaigning as a 
young middleweight last winter, he had 
taken a bad beating from Billy Soose. Ex- 
perts predicted that the battle would be a 
flop—both artistic and financial. 

As usual, however, Uncle Mike was 
right. Artistically the show in Madison 
‘Square Garden Aug. 26 was no better than 
fair. Gloomy Gus piled up a big lead in 
the early rounds, flooring the 21-year-old 
Tami for a count of nine in the second. 
Then he successfully withstood Tami’s 
desperate flurries in rounds ten through 
fifteen to gain the decision. 

But the crowd of 8,694 was a surprise 
on a warm, rain-soaked night—that is, to 
all but Jacobs. The crafty promoter, bank- 
ing on Mauriello’s drawing power in his 
native Bronx, made no miscalculation. 
Most of the ringside seats seemed to be 
occupied by Mauriello’s numerous rela- 
tives. The lower tier held his bosom 
friends, while his nodding acquaintances 
jammed the gallery. 

Harry Balogh, the verbose and poly- 
syllabic announcer, introduced “The win- 
ner and new light-heavyweight cham- 
pion . .. ,” referring to the New 
York State title and not the NBA crown. 
Jumping at a false conclusion, the en- 
tire Bronx broke into a thunderous cheer 
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“It always makes me kind of sad 
when Jennie visits me... 


a 

“T love to have Jennie come and stay 
@ with me for a good visit. 
| “Makes me think back to the good 
f @ times we used to have when she lived next 
door... until the summer when her Tom 
and my Ed went fishing just before the hurricane hit. 






What Should a Married Man Look For in Life Insurance? 


Maximum permanent protection for your wife at low cost— 
that’s what most married men want from life insurance. 


And The Prudential has designed an improved form of 
whole-life policy called the Modified 3 to give just that. 
Q: How does the Modified 3 work? 


Az It is a whole-life policy issued in amounts of $5,000 or 
more. Protection lasts as long as you live, and you can ar- 
range to have the insurance money paid to your beneficiary 


the Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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“My Ed — bless him — left enough insurance so 
that I’ll always be comfortable. But Jennie had to 
give up her home and go to live with her sister. 

“Somehow it just doesn’t seem right that life 
should be so generous to some people... and so hard 
on kind, gentle folks like Jennie.” 








either in one lump sum or as income, whichever you wish. i. 


Q: What does *‘Modified 3°’ mean? 
A: The premiums are on a “modified” basis. For the first 

3 years they are set 15% lower than in later years. 

Q: Why is that done? | 
Az To give low cost right from the start. You see, after 3 
years whatever dividends are credited to your policy may 
be used to help offset the increase in the premium rate. 








Tune in! Hear The 


we PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 


PRUDENTIAL Sunday afternoon, CBS network 


STRENGTH GF 4} A glorious new kind of radio show, starring 
oienenine lovely Gladys Swarthout, Deems Taylor, Ross 
Graham, Al Goodman’s famous orchestra, 
Ray Block’s Chorus, and “Skeeter” Russell. 


SEE YOUR PAPER FOR TIME AND STATION 
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for Mauriello. Not a Bronx cheer, either. 
That was reserved for later, when Balogh 
finally made them realize he meant Les- 
nevich. Droves of aunts reached for smell- 
ing salts; cousins swooned, and uncles 
broke down. But the nodding acquaint- 
ances up near the rafters produced jeers 
that will echo through the Garden till the 
next fight. 





Sport Squibs 

Foorsau: Scoring a field goal and five 
touchdowns to the Collegiate All-Stars’ 
two, the Chicago Bears gave a postgradu- 
ate T-formation lesson to the hapless uni- 
versity lads before 98,200 at Soldier Field, 
Chicago, the night of Aug. 28. Score of 
the T-party: Bears 37; Collegians 18. 


Racine: The big meeting at Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., closed Aug. 30 on a sour 
note in the Hopeful Stakes, featured 614- 
furlong dash for 1942’s Whirlaways. The 
Greentree Stable-Manhasset Stable entry 
of Devil Diver, Shut Out, and Amphi- 
theatre finished one-two-three, but Jockey 
Eddie Arcaro aboard Shut Out was sus- 
pended pending a Jockey Club hearing for 
jostling Ramillies, an important contender, 
into the rail on the turn. 


Gotr: Braving a hostile gallery which 
kicked balls around, made no secret of its 
partiality for youthful Pat Abbott of Los 
Angeles, and finally drew a _ reproving 
speech from USGA president Harold W. 
Pierce, Bud Ward of Spokane, Wash., 1939 
champion, won the National Amateur finals 
Aug. 30 at Omaha, beating Abbott 4 and 
3 on the 33rd hole. 
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Syndicated Shopping Column 


It is nothing new for a newspaper to 
run a local shopping column on its wom- 
an’s page, with paid-space squibs telling 
where to find bargains in household goods, 
clothes, and cosmetics. But last year the 
editor of one such column in Raleigh, 
N.C., came up with a variation of the 
idea that was new: why not write a syn- 
dicated shopping column with nationally 
advertised products? 

That editor was Nancy Sasser, a tall, 
dark-haired Southern girl who, after grad- 
uation from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1931, had dawdled in art school, trav- 
eled about the world, and briefly tried her 
hand at a career in New York. Back home 
three years ago, she talked The Raleigh 
Times into carrying a shopping column. 
That was an immediate hit, so Nancy 
branched out to The Norfolk (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch. Then she began ponder- 
ing the possibilities on a national scale. 
And last year, she returned to New York 
to find out. 

An unusually enterprising and person- 
able young woman of 30, she smiled her 
way through office barriers to interview 
busy manufacturers and advertising exec- 
utives, visited newspaper offices to sell 
them the idea of accepting the column at 
regular space rates, then engaged the 
Newspaper Groups, Inc., as her selling 
agent. 

This week Nancy Sasser was close to 
success. For next Sunday, Sept. 7, the first 


Wide World 


The Tobruk Truth goes to press under difficulties in siege 


es 





edition of her weekly column, Buy-Lines 
will appear on the society and women’s 
pages of 32 of the country’s leading news. 
papers, including The New York Times, 
The Chicago Tribune, The Louisville 
Courier-Journal, The Nashville Tennes. 
sean, and The San Francisco Chronicle, 

The first edition of Buy-Lines, whose 
seven initial advertisers pay a maximum 
of $18.75 per. line, embodies a crisp, short 
item on their products written in what 
the author describes as “woman talk.” 
And Nancy, whose profit is taken off the 
manufacturer’s advertising cost in the 
same manner as an agency’s commission, 
remained unperturbed by her apparent 
success last week. “My role is only that of 
a neighbor chinning over the back fence,” 
she drawled. 
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Journalistic Oddments 


Despite more than twenty weeks of siege 
by combined Axis air and tank attacks, the 
Libyan city of Tobruk can still boast of 
having a daily newspaper—The Tobruk 
Truth, a single-sheet, mimeographed jour- 
nal compiled from the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. news reports. Edited by an Aus- 
tralian lance sergeant and printed on a 
captured Italian machine, it is designed 
to offset the wild rumors which circulate 
about the encampment of empire troops. 
Recently bombs caused a disruption in the 
newspaper’s reportorial department, but 
the staff maintained the perfect deadline 
record of the publication, nicknamed by 
the Aussies The Dinkum Oil—meaning 
truth. 


€ The. restrictions which have barred 
American reporters and _ photographers 
from visiting Iceland ever since United 
States forces occupied the island were 
lifted last week by President Roosevelt 
following approval of an agreement be- 
tween the local British and American com- 
manders. Henceforth, the Navy Depart- 
ment or the American Embassy in London 
will grant visitors’ permits to newspaper, 
newsreel, and radio representatives. 


{ Sporting a distinctive gold, black, and 
gray cover, Design for Living, a new mag- 
azine for high-school and young college 
girls, made its debut this week. Styled as 
“the magazine of today for the women of 
tomorrow” and published by the Popular 
Science Publishing Co., Inc., the 25-cent 
monthly faces stiff competition in the field 
from the highly successful Mademoiselle 
and others. Design for Living’s first issue 
boasted 96 pages and 56,000 advance sub- 
scriptions. Among its conglomerate con- 
tents, fashion, beauty care, and decorat- 
ing hints were lumped with articles on 
nursing schools, Army diet, and famine ip 
France. 


q Although pretty well saddled to his 
White House job, President Roosevelt has 
found time in the last several months to 
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n a series of five articles analyzing his 
administrative years from March 1937 
through 1940. The articles, the first of 
which appears in Collier’s magazine this 
week, will also serve as introductions to 
the next four volumes of the President’s 
public papers and addresses to be pub- 
lished in November by the Macmillan Co. 
Although some cutting of the articles was 
necessary, the President shares with a few 
other Collier’s writers, such as the late 
Ring Lardner and Charles A. Lindbergh, 
the distinction of not having his material 
edited. In the first of his articles, which 
deals with the Supreme Court fight, Mr. 
Roosevelt writes: “I regard the effort 
initiated by the message on the Federal 
Judiciary of Feb. 5, 1937, and the im- 
mediate results of it, as among the most 
important domestic achievements of my 
first two terms in office.” 


©The American Red Cross received a 
$5.94 donation last week from the White 
House. The check represented President 
Roosevelt’s pay as an apprentice copy 
reader for The New York Daily Mirror, 
which had printed the headline which 
the Chief Executive contributed at a 
recent press conference (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 
1). 





The Flustered Press 


As chroniclers of the festivities of oth- 
ers, American newspapermen draw a grade 
of A. But as party purveyors on their own, 
the reporters sometimes rate only a fair- 
to-middling C. In Washington last week, 
the capital corps of correspondents threw 
a cocktail party for a royal visitor to the 
United States, the Duke of Kent, whom 
Mrs. Roosevelt had described as a 
rather shy young man. But it was the 
usual blasé newspapermen, not the shy 
Duke, who were ill at ease. In witness 
thereof: 


"Shortly following the Duke’s arrival, at 
the National Press Club affair, it was dis- 
covered that the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack were hung  wrong-side-to 
above the stage of the ballroom. The 
Duke stood patiently in the wings while 
a Negro waiter mounted a tall stepladder 
and reversed the colors. 


{Stocked up for the occasion with the 
best of Scotch and Irish whiskies, the 
club’s officers were caught off base when 
the Duke expressed the plebeian wish for 
“a spot of gin and a little’ ginger ale.” The 
unexpected request necessitated a scram- 
ble to another part of the building for the 
necessary ingredients, 


{|The 300-odd members were forced to 
stand in a long queue to greet the guest of 
honor. When some of them stopped to 
chat after receiving the royal handshake 
and a crisp “How do you do,” a line ex- 
Pediter was finally enlisted to hurry the 
Teporters along. 







































Old as Kentucky distilling tradi- 
tion itself is this ancient Old 
Crow distillery around whose 
weather-beaten walls has grown 
up a vast modernized plant. 





A Srulj CGret Name 
— AMERICA’S GREAT WHISKIES 
datilad long, tong ago: 


BOTTLED-IN-BOND 











100 Proof 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey ° Bourbon or Rye 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Paralysis Treatment Boosted 


The object of both condemnation and 
praise by Australian and British doctors 
for her new, unorthodox treatment of in- 
fantile paralysis, Sister Elizabeth Kenney, 
54-year-old Australian nurse, arrived in 
Minneapolis last year to begin work at the 
University of Minnesota and Minneapolis 
General Hospitals. Her treatment was de- 
scribed for American doctors in a favor- 
able report by Drs. Wallace H. Cole and 
Miland E. Knapp of the University of 
Minnesota in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association last June. 

In place of the accepted first-stage 
treatment of immobilizing the paralyzed 
limbs with casts or splints, Sister Kenney 
applies hot packs and exercises the af- 
flicted parts. Training of the muscles pre- 
vents “mental alienation,” distortion of 
mental pathways so that a muscle does 
not respond to voluntary action. When the 
contagious stage of the disease is over, 
pain and muscle spasm are usually gone. 
The reeducation of muscles by exercising 
is continued twice a day until the patient 
is normal. 

This method must be started in the 
first, acute stage, which lasts from two to 
six weeks, before deformity sets in. The 
doctors witnessed the return to normal of 
eleven of twenty patients whose treat- 
ments started within two weeks after the 
onset of the disease. Five others were well 
on the road to recovery. The doctors not- 
ed: “The patients observed were much 
more comfortable and cheerful . . . than 
are those who are immobilized. Thus far, 
we have seen no contractures or deformi- 
ties following this treatment.” 

Last week, Sister Kenney received fur- 
ther recognition. As the infantile paralysis 
epidemic in Manitoba (NEwsweEEkK, Sept. 
1) reached a new high of 668 cases and ten 
deaths, the children’s hospital in Winnipeg 
requested the Australian nurse to help fight 
the scourge. And Marjorie Lawrence, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano who was stricken 
with partial paralysis of the legs following 
a smallpox vaccination two months ago in 
Mexico City, arrived in Minneapolis for 
Sister Kenney’s aid. 

The paralysis-treatment originator jour- 
neyed to Winnipeg, consulted with Cana- 
dian authorities, and made plans to teach 
her method to Canadians. Back again in 
Minneapolis, she began treating Miss 
Lawrence, a fellow Australian, who is ex- 
pected to be well when the Metropolitan 
Opera season opens this November. 





Mental Defectives in Uniform 


Brute strength may have decided con- 
flicts in caveman days, but today mecha- 
nized warfare necessarily requires more 
than mere power from man; it demands 





Wide World photos 
Hummers’ Haven: B. F. Tucker, retired banker, has founded a 
colony for humming birds at his Modjeska Canyon, Calif., home. They 
are attracted by 24 inverted feeding bottles, which Tucker keeps filled 
with a sugar-and-water syrup. At times, there are as many as 100 darting, 
whirring guests at the feeders or visiting the hotel Tucker built for them. 





understanding of technical war machines. 
“The bow and arrow was simpler than the 
flintlock, which is a toy beside the machine 
gun,” summarizes F. J. S. Esher, British 
psychiatrist, in the British Medical Journal 
which arrived here last week. 

Mass recruiting rounds up men of sub- 
normal intelligence who cannot cope with 
new complex apparatus and problems. The 
British Army as yet has not instituted 
mental tests to keep the subnormal from 
the service, and Dr. Esher warns of the 
hindrance and danger caused by mental 
defectives, “who, though in a minority 
numerically, constitute a major problem.” 

Slower in thought and action, they re- 
tard the training of normal men. They 
possess less initiative and thus create a 
point of weakness in an emergency. In 
training, they seek refuge from activity 
by reporting sick with trivial ailments. 
Such behavior lowers morale among the 
rest of the unit. Eventually most of the de- 
fectives prove untrainable and break down. 

To weed out these misfits, Dr. Esher 
urges that all British recruits be given in- 
telligence tests of the type introduced by 
the United States Army during the World 
War. The American exams excluded regis- 
trants below an 8-year-old mentality; 1.4 
per cent of all men called were rejected. 
That the standard was too low is indicated 
by the fact that the United States Govern- 
ment has since spent nearly a billion dol- 
lars on soldiers who broke down mentally. 

Dr. Esher’s suggested norm for England 
is also higher than the American World 


War standard. Men of mental ages under 
10 years should be barred from military 
service or dismissed, he holds. A three- 
month trial period with the labor corps for 
those of mental ages between 10 and 12 
would be a wise precaution, as such men 
are often unstable. The mental defectives, 
though unfit for the army, the psychiatrist 
stresses, can aid the nation by other de- 
fense jobs or general labor. 








Dual Appendix 


While vacationing at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., this summer, Oliver T. Ray of At- 
lanta, Ga., was stricken with appendicitis. 
Dr. Joseph H. Rutter, 40-year-old local 
surgeon, operated and found two gangre- 
nous appendages where only one should 
have been. Sent to Dr. W. H. Harris, pro- 
fessor of pathology at Tulane University, 
the two organs were diagnosed to be true 
appendixes. Dr. Rutter, a surgeon for 
twelve years, intends to report the freak 
case in the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association. . 





Getting the Jump on Quakes 
The rubble of broken windows and 


fallen masonry is a visible consequence 
of the passage of an earthquake, there for 
all to see. But Dr. Franklin P. Ulrich of 
the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey studies other, hidden hazards that 
the earthquake leaves: internal damages 
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to apparently untouched buildings that 
make them unsafe. 

To detect such damage, Dr. Ulrich 
measures the vibration number of certain 
buildings before and after a quake. A 
whole building or even a dam can be 
made to sway imperceptibly, in much 
the manner “of a quivering spear thrust 
in the ground, by means of a machine in 
which lead weights are mounted off center 
on whirling wheels. The time required for 
a single vibration, known as the vibration 
number, is recorded with a delicate meas- 
urmg instrument. Generally speaking, tall, 
narrow buildings of flexible construction 
rock slowly, having therefore a high num- 
ber, while squat buildings of rigid con- 
struction have a low number. 

After a quake, vibration numbers are 
checked. Any appreciable change indicates 
that vital structural damage has occurred, 
and steps can be taken to correct it. 
Last week as Dr. Ulrich sent off for pub- 
lication his survey on the Hoover Library 
at Stanford University, the last of 600 he 
has made in eleven Western States, he 
urged that such measurements be ex- 
tended to as many important structures 
as possible as a precaution against possible 
future earthquake damage. 





Birth-Control Row 


Planned parenthood has been a contro- 
versial subject ever since it broke the 
taboos and emerged as a topic which 
could be discussed, but is recognized by 
most social workers and_ physicians as an 
essential adjunct to the economic and 
physical welfare of the nation. 

Accordingly, the New York State Fed- 
eration for Planned Parenthood planned a 
display at the State Fair in Syracuse, Aug. 
24-Sept. 1. Warned a fortnight ago that 
religious groups were objecting, leaders 
appealed for support from Acting Gov. 
Charles Poletti, whose wife was honorary 
chairman of the committee which ap- 
proved the exhibit in her absence. Without 
having seen the display, Poletti wired fair 
officials that it would be a violation of 
state Jaws and advised against the use of 
state buildings for such a purpose. 

Margaret Sanger, chairman of the Birth 
Control Federation of America and _pio- 
neer of the movement, retorted that the 
display was “a dignified, constructive 
presentation of the educational aspects of 
the subject of family planning” and called 
on New Yorkers to demand a reconsidera- 
tion on the grounds that physicians have 
the right to prescribe contraceptives for 
the promotion of “health or well-being.” 

But Poletti refused to change ‘is mind 
because “an exhibit that would be offen- 
sive to a large portion of those attending 
it would be unconscionable,” and the fed- 
eration moved to a Syracuse hotel, loudly 
Protesting that the ban was an unconsti- 
tutional interference with free speech. 











Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps. 


WITH an 800,000,000 candle- 
power beam, Army anti-aircraft 
searchlights can “pin a plane to the 
stratosphere” 51, miles up. Now, 
“spots” must be mobile, so search- 
light and generating equipment are 
packed into trailers (like this Frue- 
hauf short 4-wheeler) and hitched 
to a 6-wheel prime mover. Fruehauf 
— America’s “number one” trailer 
manufacturer — makes personnel 
trailers for the Air Corps, photo- 
graphic trailers for the Signal Corps, 
and a host of other Army items. 
Harvey Fruehauf, President (shown 








below) says, ‘National Defense 
comes first here. A most valuable 
tool in speeding up my own capac- 
ity is my Ediphone — with it my 
secretary and I accomplish far 
more work in less time.” How 
much more can you do by “talking” 
away your correspondence, mem- 
oranda, data, details—to an Edison 
Voicewriter? To use a new floor 
or desk model Ediphone right in 
your own office—without obliga- 
tion — simply phone Ediphone 
(your city) or write Dept. W9, 
address below. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J... . Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd.. 610 Bay St., Toronto 




















TERROR strikes 
hot, steaming feet 


You know how your feet perspire and steam in 
hot weather. But did you know that excessive 
perspiration invites Athlete’s Foot? First, it 
feeds the Athlete’s Foot’ fungi. Second, it 


causes the skin to crack between your toes so 
that these fungi get in and spread! 





Raw Open Cracks 
FLASH WAG 


Excessive perspiration and dead skin make 
Athlete’s Foot fungi thrive ... grow twice as 
fast! When cracks appear between your toes 
the fungi invade surrounding tissue. Phen your 
red, itchy toes, accompanied by severe pain at 
every step, tell you it’s Athlete’s Foot! 


SOAK 


those Cracks 
at Once ! 


Don’t trifle with Ath- 

lete’s Foot! Examine 

the skin between your 

toes. At the first sign 

of a crack drench entire foot with Absorbine Jr., 

full strength, night and morning. 

1. Absorbine Jr. is a powerful fungicide. It kills the 
Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 

2. It dissolves the perspiration products on which 
Athiete’s Foot fungi thrive. 

3. it dries the skin between the toes. 

4. it soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 

5. it eases the itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 

Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 minutes. 

Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases consult your 

doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 

$1.25 a bottle at all druggists. 


2 BSORBINE JR. 


_ mars! Kills Athlete's Foot fungi on contact! 












Also QUICK RELIEF for: 
Sore, aching muscles e Tired, burning 
feet e Sunburn e Bites of mosquitoes 
and other small insects. 





= W.F.YOUNG, INC., 220R Lyman St., 
—s Springfield, Mass. Mail me sample 
bottle of Absorbine Jr. FREE, 


Name. 








Address. 
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BOOKS 


Germans Still Back Hitler 
but Dislike Him, Harsch Finds; 
‘Healthy Eroticism’ Bared 


It is now an almost accepted part of the 
foreign correspondent’s job to write a book 
on returning from his assignment. The 
spaciousness of a book allows him to ex- 
pand on his personal observations and to 
express, away from the censor’s nervous 
shears, those intangibles that can’t be 
compressed into cables. 

Currently reporting is Joseph C. Harsch, 
recently back from Berlin, where he has 
been filing stories since the beginning of 
the war for The Christian Science Monitor. 
His book, ParrerN oF CONQUEST, goes to 
the head of the “must” list for its objectivi- 
ty and its sober ring of truth. 

Like William L. Shirer, Harsch declares 
that the German people are solidly behind 
their Fiithrer in this war, though not be- 
cause they like him or his Nazis. They 
don’t, says Harsch; it was difficult for him 
to find a single sincere Nazi in Berlin, 
even among the government officials and 
party functionaries he dealt with. But the 
people know they either win with Hitler 
or suffer national bankruptcy and frightful 
reprisals if he fails. 

Harsch says that German morale is 
“fundamentally unsound,” however, and 
that it took a bad beating when the RAF 
first bombed Berlin, which Marshal Goring 
had said would happen only “over his dead 
body.” (“Have you heard the news?” Ber- 
liners asked each other, after the first 
raids. “Géring’s dead.”) 

The mistake that may well cost Hitler 
victory, the author believes, came when 
the Nazis failed to live up to their promise 
of a new deal fot the defeated nations. 
Thousands of discouraged Frenchmen, 
Dutchmen, Norwegians, and other subject 
peoples, says Harsch, were thinking like 
the young Belgian soldier who talked to 
him in the spring of 1940: 

“T fought for Belgium until my king sur- 
rendered. I preferred the old freedom .. . 
But here is something stronger than our 
army or the Allied armies . . . the German 
soldiers aren’t as bad as I thought they 
were.. Perhaps this German army is the 
means to what we all want, which is peace 
and a chance to lead our lives free from 
the threat of war.” 

But, in the wake of the studiously “cor- 
rect” German armies, came the Gestapo, 
the efficient and methodical looters, the 
overbearing Nazi big shots. Then the fu- 
ture citizens of Hitler’s “new order” could 
see that it was just a cynical repetition of 
the same old story—conquest and exploita- 
tion. 

Today, Harsch writes, the Nazis are do- 
ing what they accused the Jews of doing 
in the inflation of the ’20s; buying up 











Harsch pictures a Germany at war 


property at depressed prices. But this time 
it is the Nazis who have depressed the 
prices, and their profiteering is on a con- 
tinent-wide scale. 

An interesting sidelight on wartime life 
in the Reich is in Harsch’s chapter “Ge- 
sunde Erotika.” This “healthy eroticism,” 
as the Germans call it, is cultivated and 
officially encouraged by the Nazi party. It 
takes the form of strip-tease night clubs, 
of countless magazines featuring nude 
photographs, and of art salons where the 
large percentage of pictures and sculptures 
represent the naked female form. The 
object of this official salacity, Harsch 
says, is twofold: to stimulate the sex 
urge and thus raise the birth rate, and 
to make pleasanter the German sol- 
diers’ off-duty hours. It is an_ ironical 
command on the Nazis’ famous objec- 
tive of their revolution, which was to 
clean up the moral sink into which re- 
publican Germany had sunk. (Parrern 
oF Conquest. 309 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50.) 





The Roots of Our Democracy 


John Dos Passos’ new book is not fic- 
tion. It is a rewrite job on some significant 
aspects of American history. 

As a people, Dos Passos believes, Amer- 
icans are notably lacking in a sense of his- 
tory and, as a people enjoying the greatest 
political heritage of any, he thinks we 
should examine more often the roots of 
our democracy—especially in days of 
doubt and crisis like the present and the 
immediate future. The essays which are 
strung together in THe Grounp WE Stand 
On—“integrated” is the word the author 
would prefer—delve into the earliest e- 
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pressions of self-government, Anglo-Saxon 
style. 

As his springboard, Dos Passos chooses 
the life of Roger Williams and the repub- 
lican revolution of Oliver Cromwell in 
England. This section of the book is the 
most rewarding. Many Americans have 
forgotten that Roger Williams, the fiery 
preacher and explorer, the friend of Milton 
and founder of the first Baptist Church in 
America, was the real father of their civil 
and religious liberties. The man who wrote 
that “the Soveraigne, originall, and founda- 
tion of civill power lies in the people,” 
born and educated in seventeenth-century 
England, carried the seed of English re- 
publicanism to the New England colonies. 
And long after a returned Stuart monarch 
had savagely purged the ideas »f Crom- 
well’s Commonwealth from English minds, 
those seeds of liberty were strongly rooted 
in the soil of the New World. 

In the next part of his book, Dos Passos 
traces the ‘snowballing progress of the self- 
government idea through the years of the 
revolutions in America and France. This 
he does through a series of excitingly writ- 
ten but not very well organized biographi- 
cal studies of Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, Samuel Adams, Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, political leader and revolu- 
tionary journalist, and Joel Barlow, diplo- 
mat, poet, and internationalist. 

“The side they fought and worked and 
lived for hasn’t won by a long shot,” 
writes the author in summing up. “Per- 
haps it never can win. But to let the other 
side win we know means death. It has been 
the struggle between privileged men who 
have managed to get hold of the levers of 
power and the people in general with their 
vague and changing aspirations for equal- 
ity, for justice, for some kind of gentler 
brotherhood and peace, which has kept 
that balance of forces we call our system 
of government in equilibrium.” 

As long as that struggle continues, is the 
inference, so long do the American people 
stand on firm ground. (THe Grounp WE 
Stanp On. 420 pages. Bibliography, index. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3.50.) 


* 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Oxrorp CoMPANION TO AMERICAN 
Lirrrature. By James D. Hart. 888 pages. 
Index. Oxford, New York. $5. Mammoth, 
one-volume encyclopedia on American 
writing, containing biographies of well- 
known and obscure writers, bibliographies, 
and summaries of important novels, poems, 
plays, and essays. Invaluable for any ref- 
erence library. 


No Orner Roap to Freepom. By Le- 
land Stowe. 432 pages. Knopf, New York. 
$3. This book, aside from being an inter- 
esting and absorbing review of the veteran 
foreign correspondent’s experiences in Fin- 
land, Norway, Sweden, and the Balkan 
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Louk ht Clea cored 


to make a retail store buzz with profit- 
able business! There isn’t any question 
that an interior made gay and smart 
with Pittsburgh Glass in its many forms, 
is a real drawing card to customers. 
People like to buy merchandise in sur- 
roundings that look up-to-date. And 
Pittsburgh Glass is one of the best ways 
yet discovered to give any interior an 
appealing, up-to-the-minute appearance. 
Not only leading stores . . . but hotels, 
restaurants, and theatres, too .. . have 
discovered this successful way to draw 
the crowds. 





GLASS MAKES THIS JEWELRY STORE SMART 
AND ATTRACTIVE! The Peikin Fifth Ave- 
nue, Inc. shop in Miami Beach shows how 
Pittsburgh Glass can give a store eye- 
appeal. A large mirrored wall, display 
niches glazed with Plate Glass, and lovely 
Plate Glass show cases invite customers 
to buy. Architect: V. H. Nellenbogen. 














There are so many different ways you 
can use Pittsburgh Glass to brighten up 
an interior that you don’t need to spend 
a lot of money to take advantage of its 
attractiveness. Even a small expenditure, 
skillfully planned, can build your busi- 
ness surprisingly. Why not send the cou- 
pon for our free book of ideas? And we 
suggest you call in an architect or an 
interior designer to show you the possi- 
bilities of Pittsburgh Glass. 

Pittsburgh Glass Products are avail- 
able through leading glass jobbers and 
mirror manufacturers, as well as through 
our own branches. 
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war theater, shows how the steady march 
of Hitler’s war machine brought about the 
author’s change from isolationism to inter- 
ventionism. Stowe believes we should step 
in now and aid Britain to the limit. His 
book, implemented wth firsthand observa- 
tions, adds up to a powerful argument for 
the interventionist platform. 


Barrie: Tue Story or J.M.B. By Denis 
Mackail. 736 pages. Frontispiece, index. 
Scribners, New York. $3.75. Good biog- 
raphy of the last of the great Victorians, 
Sir James M. Barrie, creator of “Peter 
Pan” and “Sentimental Tommy,” who 
died in 1937. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


I Am Saxon AsHeE. Anonymous. 306 
pages. Alliance, New York. $2. More of a 
spy thriller than a mystery, this introduces 
Sir Hubert Darendyck, British diplomat, 
and his twin brother, Saxon Ashe, better 
known throughout Europe as Bibobi the 
clown. How the Nazis mistook Sir Hubert 
for Bibobi and how Bibobi rescued his 
brother on the eve of his facing a firing 
squad should prove as absorbing reading 
in American homes as it has in English 
air-raid shelters. 


Seemne Is Bexievinc. By Carter Dick- 
son. 272 pages. Morrow, New York. $2. 
Sir Henry Merrivale is interrupted in the 
midst of dictating his reminiscences—and 
such reminiscences!—to discover how a 
man could have been stabbed to death be- 
fore three witnesses without anyone see- 
ing who did the crime. Both clever and 
funny. 








Life Class: Going back to school means more than 
mere mastery of the three R’s to girl students at the 
Dalton School, New York. There, pupils between the 
ages of 11 and 14 learn the finer points of infant care, 
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Repairing a Stalled World: 
Down-to-Earth Reconstruction 
Urged at Williamstown 


Political negotiators should be as “scien- 
tific in their approach to a broken-down 
world as an ordinary garage mechanic is 
in analyzing and repairing a stalled auto- 
mobile.” With that as one of its themes, 
the fourth biennial Williamstown Institute 
of Human Relations waded into today’s ail- 
ments and tomorrow’s cures last week in 
a six-day session of speeches, debates, and 
conferences which was generally headed 
“The World We Want to Live In.” 

Calling itself “the first national educa- 
tional forum on postwar problems” and 








meeting under the sponsorship of the Na. 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the institute drew some 850 listeners from 
29 states to the tree-shaded campus of 
Williams College at Williamstown, Mass, 
They assembled for as many as three ges. 
sions a day—literally morning, noon, and 
night. There were about 80 speakers. Some 
of the fields covered: 


GoverNMENT: In opening the institute, 
Thomas E. Dewey, New York County 
District Attorney, offered a platform for 
what he called a “revitalized republic.” It 
included such factors as an awareness of 
our fundamental freedoms, a rebirth of the 
system of checks and balances in govern. 
ment, a career in public life for more of 
our outstanding men, more scholastic edu- 
cation in government, open establishment 
of collective bargaining, and restoration of 
religion as a moral force. 


Economics: Howard Coonley, chair. 
man of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
proposed the formation of a national eco- 
nomic council with “such independence 
and dignity as are enjoyed by the Supreme 
Court” to consider the problems of shifting 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy. 


Epvucation: In the view of Mildred H. 
McAfee, president of Wellesley College, 
“the problem of education . . . is that of 
enlarging the group to which men con- 
sciously belong. We need to enlarge our 
conception of ourselves to include mem- 
bership in a world group whose interests 
therefore become our interests.” 


INTERNATIONAL Rewations: Both Dr. 
Walter Van Kirk, secretary of the Depart- 





Monkemeyer photos 
with real babies from the neighborhood as models. 
Each girl is assigned a youngster and sees to it that 
the child is properly dressed, sunbathed, and fed. The 
child’s reactions are studied and noted during play. 


ONIGHT, ‘Ahead of the Headlines,’? Nrws- 
WEEK’s own radio program goes back on the air 


under NEWSWEEK sponsorship. Hear it tonight and 
every Thursday night over stations of the NBC Blue 
Network listed below. 


*‘Ahead of the Headlines” brings you the voices 
and views of men you’ve met before . . . NEWSWEEK 
editors who have appeared on this program in the 
past, and whose writings are in every issue. 


Hear them discuss and analyze the latest events in 
every arena of world activity — war, defense, busi- 
ness, politics —with the same accuracy and authority 
you have come to expect from NEWSWEEK itself. 


Because America’s vast radio audience has consis- 
tently evidenced such keen interest in this program, 
the National Broadcasting Company has presented 
*‘Ahead of the Headlines” as a sustaining feature 
throughout the summer months. 


Now, as was the case last Spring and Winter, 
*‘Ahead of the Headlines” is again under NEWSWEEK 
sponsorship .. . furthering the scope of our basic 
publishing creed: 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Life begins with 


VITAMINS 


...isa cheerful, direct way 
of saying that science has 
. now proved that buoyant 
. health can followthe right 
’ selection of a well- 
rounded, nutritious diet 
plus additional vitamins in 
a supplementary form, such 
as VITAMINS Plus. 

Don’t take a chance on 
vitamin deficiencies which 
may lead to listless, under- 
par days that would rob your 
life of zest and sparkle. Edgi- 
ness and nervous irritability 
caused bylackofvitaminsare 
hard on you—and a definite 

7 handicap to your success. 
Why not begin —today —to take 
VITAMINS Plus ! The two tiny, pleasant- 
to-take capsules, which constitute the 
VITAMINS Plus routine, contain high 
potencies of essential vitamins A, B, C, 
D and G—especially high in all-impor- 
tant vitamin B,... with 
liver concentrate and 
iron for added effective- 
ness. Don’t chance a lack 
of the vitamins you need. | 
It’s so easy to be sure. 
Ask for VITAMINS Plus 
at yourdrug ordept. store. 
18 days’ supply, $1.50; 
36 days’ supply, $2.75; 
and 72 days’ supply; $5. 










Copyright 1941 Vitamins Plus Incorporated 
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‘ment of International Justice and Good- 


will of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, and Dr. Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, distinguished Columbia University 
history professor and another co-chairman 
of the NCCJ, advocated a stronger League 
of Nations. “There must be an end,” said 
Dr. Hayes, “to our own American aloof- 
ness and ‘holier-than-thou’ attitude.” 


Race: “The idea of a pure Master race 
upon which Hitler bases his claim to Ger- 
man superiority,” said Ruth Benedict, an- 
thropologist at Columbia University, “is 
pure whitewash.” 





Teachers Keep Bars Up 


Strife in the American Federation of 
Teachers, a long time brewing, has cen- 
tered around the radicalism of three sizable 
locals: No. 5, for New York elementary 
and high-school teachers; No. 537, for 
New York college teachers, and No. 192, 
in Philadelphia. 

Last year a slate of officers headed by 
Prof. George S. Counts of Columbia Uni- 
versity was elected to “clean house.” In 
February the federation’s executive coun- 
cil decided that the groups were “detri- 
mental to the development of democracy 
in education,” pinned a Communist- 
influenced label on them, and revoked 
their charters pending a national referen- 
dum (Newsweek, March 3). Completed 
by early June, this poll, with 20,000 of 
the organization’s 35,000 members voting, 
emphatically expelled the trio. The ousted 
locals thereupon denounced the referen- 
dum as unconstitutional and claimed that 
only a two-thirds vote of the national 
convention could rescind charters. 

With the opening of the 25th annual 
AFT convention in Detroit Aug. 22, a 
meeting attended by 332 delegates from 
217 locals, 131 “delegates” from the three 
groups under fire also turned up. They 
urged unity “in this period of threatening 
Fascism.” But the federation, turning a 
cold shoulder, backed the credentials com- 
mittee’s rejection of the uninvited repre- 
sentatives. 

Last week the still adamant federation 
amended its constitution to bar from 
membership those “whose political actions 
are subject to totalitarian control.” Then, 
as the convention closed, it reverted to 
external matters, lambasting the investi- 
gation methods of the Rapp-Coudert 
committee on subversion in New York 
schools as “playing into the hands of 
the enemies” of education and pledging 
a fight against Gov. Eugene Talmadge 
of Georgia on the issue of academic 
freedom. 

Meanwhile, Locals No. 5, 537, and 192, 
emerging from their own “rump conven- 
tion,” abandoned attempts at conciliation 
and promised to carry their reinstatement 
fight to the courts. 





NEWSWEEK 
MOVIES 


Grown-up Andy Hardy Runs 
Into a Bit of Censor Trouble 














Four years ago Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
adapted a Broadway play called “Skid. 
ding,” presented it under the title “A 
Family Affair,” and walked into streets 
paved with gold. The locale, a small town 
known as Carvel, could have been in Ohio 
or Indiana; studio chiefs never bothered 
to pin it to the map. From that first B 
offering, planned as just another program 
filler, the saga of Judge Hardy and his 
family has developed into a moneymaking 
institution that is expected to attract an- 
other sizable fortune to the box office be- 
fore Mickey Rooney’s “Andy Hardy’— 
who is evidently growing a good deal 
faster than Mickey Rooney himself— 
settles down into dull, adult respectability, 

Through the first ten installments of the 
Hardy series, the family’s problems were 


Judy Garland, Mickey’s girl... 


accepted as inspiring, middle-class Ameri- 
cana for man, woman, and child. But while 
the eleventh chapter, Lire Brcins ror 
Anpy Harpy, carries on in the same folksy 
tradition, something has happened to 
Andy. As a matter of fact, Andy is 18 
now, out of high school and, as he ex- 
plains it with the exuberant pride that 
comes before a fall,.“I am a man!” And 
with Andy’s alleged maturity, the Na- 
tional Legion of Decency has decided he 
is no longer the ideal playmate for less 
experienced adolescents. As a result, the 
legion, warning “parents who had come 
to regard Hardy pictures as appropriate 
entertainment for children,” classified 
the new film as “unobjectionable for 
adults.” 

This decision that will lose Andy a por- 
tion of his younger following stems direct- 
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ly from that young man’s inability to 
decide whether or not he wants to go to 
college and waste “the ten best years of 
his life” to become a lawyer like his father. 
Instead, Andy goes to New York for a 
month to get a job and size up the world. 
Eventually he does get a job as office boy; 
he also takes quite a kicking around from 
the Big, Cruel City before he decides to 
come home and settle for an education. 
In the meantime, he has picked up some 
invaluable information about the Ways 
of Women as demonstrated by Patricia 
Dane, a pert and pretty telephone operator 
with a warm nature. 

Ordinarily the legion doesn’t explain the 
reasons behind its picture ratings. Evident- 
ly the strange case of the aging Andy 
Hardy was important enough to require 
amplification. The legion, specifically, ob- 
jected to two scenes: In the one Lewis 
Stone, as the slightly worried judge, gives 
his dreamy-eyed son a nick-of-time lecture 
on the importance of fidelity to the girl-— 
she may be in pigtails yet—he will one 
day marry; in the other the telephone 





... has a competitor in Pat Dane 


operator, separated from her husband, in- 
vites Andy into her apartment for an 
evening of unspecified “fun.” Needless to 
say, Carvel’s leading citizen survives this 
trying experience none the worse for wear- 
ing his heart on his sleeve and perhaps a 
little more tolerant of the motherly atten- 


seps of his sincerest admirer, Judy Gar- 
and. 





Perils of Irene 


If Universal’s UnrinisHep Business is 


disappointing, it is chiefly because the 


critical moviegoer has come to expect con- 
siderably better of Gregory La Cava. 
Even so, the producer-director’s handling 
of a well-chosen cast, the expert directo- 
(Continued on page 71) 








IT’S QUICKER BY CLIPPER... 
MORE CONVENIENT, TOO! 
A few examples of fast, frequent air service to 163 Latin-American 
cities and other world markets 
Time in Air Flights 
Transit Mileage per Week 
_ Air travel is now as essential to — ——- a| i day 2,370 7 
Latin-American business as the scales 
telephone or typewriter. U. S. Slaustanite 
companies selling this market no Lima hae “ ° 
longer charge off months of time ch 
: : mate 6} ge 6,975 7 
and salary cost to Latin-American Scenes Alves jays . 
“sales swings.’ By Flying Clipper, 
the same ground can be covered preven 1 day 1,965 3 
in a few days or at most a few ty 











“ROLL-TOP DESK” THINKING 





YOU CAN GET THERE AND BACK BY CLIPPER WHILE YOUR 
COMPETITOR IS STILL ON THE WAY 












































weeks. Buyers no longer wait Transit times and air mileages include connecting flight by 
weeks for latest product samples. domestic airline to Pan American gateway city. 
They get delivery ina few hoursor 
days— byClipper.And naturally, all 
im portant correspondence speeds 
back and forth by air mail in a 
fraction of the time it once took. 
Traveling or shipping by Clip- 
per means “‘getting there first” — 
and that often means getting the 
sale. Clipper schedules are fre- 
quent; connections are excellent. 
Consult your Travel Agent, any 
airline ticket office or write Pan 
American Airways, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


ay” PAN AMERICAN 2: 


AMERICA'S MERCHANT MARINE OF THE AIR 
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ENJOY THESE 
ENTICING LONG DRINKS 
FROM THE TROPICS 


For out-and-out taste appeal 
you'll find there’s nothing 
like a Planters’ Punch or 
Rum Collins, mixed with this 
original dark Jamaica Rum! 
For wealth of flavour — 


97 PROOF 


PLANTERS’ PUNCH 
ONE OF SOUR (1 part fresh Lime Juice) 
TWO OF SWEET (2 parts sugar) 
THREE OF STRONG (3 parts Myers’s Rum) 
FOUR OF WEAK (4 parts ice and water) 


Add adash of Angostura Bitters. Serve very cold 
ina tall glass with cracked ice. Add a cherry. 








* 
Write for FREE Recipe Booklet 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC. 
Agents in the U.S. A. 
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Newsweek Reports on 
Two Years of War 
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for an open wire.” 


demonstrate on your own desk. 


DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. 


580 Fifth Avenue Dept. 526 
New York City 





ity Y 
INTER-OFFICE conversations never 
hinder nor delay a customer from reach- 
ing any of our executives. Inside con- 
versations are carricd on by Dictograph. 
They don’t go through the office-switch- 
board and never compete with customers 


DICTOGRAPH 


EXECUTIVE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


help serve customers better for 10,000 
American offices and factories — and 
““Speed up Speed”’ by saving thousands 
of hours a day on internal calls. Let us 
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Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 


by JOHN O'HARA 


ais spite of my many qualifications 
—profound knowledge of history, eco- 
nomics, military tactics, and languages 
—it doesn’t happen to be my job to 
report on the progress of the wars. My 
job, of course, is to get in a few licks on 
the subject of entertainment, while 
there is any. Time later on, when we all 
seriously have buckled down to the seri- 
ous business of winning the war (a 
matter where a little haste is indicat- 
ed), for me to let my public know all 
about car-loadings, car-emptyings, in- 
flation, deflation, the new close-order 
drill, subtleties of diplomacy, peace ne- 
gotiation, the perennial teutonic men- 
ace, and the price of butter. 

However, leading the kind of life I 
do inevitably implies a lot of dining- 
out in public and semipublic restau- 
rants, and at the point of a gun I pass 
a great deal of time in night clubs, ob- 
serving our changing modes, keeping 
up with the latest tunes, studying the 
dance, making note of décolletage, and 
getting a little drunk. 

In the course of my particular 
studies in public and slightly public 
eating and drinking places, I have made 
the interesting discovery that we have 
lost the first battle of the war. No less 
than France have we our occupied ter- 
ritories, particularly in New York and 
Hollywood, as well as Palm Beach and 
Palm Springs, although not, I think, in 
Palmerton, Pa. In the past year our 
country has been invaded by the worst 
bunch of bums in the world. I refer, of 
course, to the visitation by that frater- 
nity and/or sorority (’tis frequently 
hard to tell the difference) whom I can 
best describe as the jerks whose pic- 
tures were always appearing in Town 
and Country, The Tatler, etc., photo- 


~ graphs which were taken at the Lido, 


Venice; at Juan les Pins, St. Jean de 
Luz, St. Moritz, and so on. 

When the guns began to pop, their 
squeals of terror were awful to hear. 
The Americans among them, many of 
whom had not uttered a word of Eng- 
lish since the previous war, suddenly 
remembered their long-suspended con- 
nection with the U.S.A., and it was up 
to Aunt Josephine or Mr. Banks the 
banker to get in touch with the Sena- 
tor and expedite passage on the Atlan- 


tic Clipper. I suppose that under the 
law I have no complaint; technically 
they’re just as American as I am. But 
I am baffled by what seems to me a 
nullification of the regulations concern- 
ing quotas, desirable aliens, bond re- 
strictions, and other such. Believe me, 
when I contemplate the bunch of bums 
that have been let in during the past 
year, I become strictly a_high-tariff 
man. 


It’s very, very hard for me, for in- 
stance, to shake myself loose from a 
buck for the various overseas assistance 
funds when I see one of our crashing 
callers putting away an $8 lunch. Shall 
they not eat $8 lunches? Why, of course 
they shall. Jack and Charlie are friends 
of mine and I like to see my friends 
keeping rich. But pardon me for point- 
ing at all, but especially for pointing 
out that I must not be expected to shell 
out, when our visitors are not doing the 
same, and they simply are not shelling 
out when they eat $8 lunches. Let them 
eat 80-cent lunches (good, too) and 
give the difference to Bundles for Brit- 
ain, if they must, or the American Red 
Cross, or the USO. 

It is not easy to determine which of 
the newcomers I like the least. Those 
of the women who are frankly women 
are frightful. The whinnying of the 
epicene young men would take a 
horse’s appetite away. And have you 
ever noticed a group of the middle-aged 
lechers when a pretty American girl 
enters a restaurant? They stop talking, 
they even stop eating until she has 
been seated. They groan with anticipa- 
tion, and from then on they are “all 
boy.” The kind of boy who gets sent to 
industrial school at the age of 12. 

It doesn’t add to my pleasure to 
know that some Americans invite these 
bums to their homes. But I have been 
made happy to learn recently that 
wherever our visitors go, there also go 
some interested spectators from Wash- 
ington, gentlemen with badges in their 
pockets. 

The fact remains: in exchange for a 
squadron of eagles we got a pack of 
wolves and jackals, and a large bouquet 
of the genus Viola tricolor (sic) hor- 
tensis. 
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(Continued from Page 69) 
rial touches, and the crisp, amusing dia- 
logue make up for a lot. 

In the past La Cava’s independence of 
the usual working script and his penchant 
for shooting “off the cuff” as a method of 
imbuing his characters and situations with 
spontaneity have resulted in such sure-fire 
hits as “My Man Godfrey” and “Stage 
Door.” The director undoubtedly reshuf- 
fled Eugene Thackrey’s script for “Unfin- 
ished Business” as he went along, but La 
Cava the director should have been a little 
tougher with La Cava the writer. 

Irene Dunne, as Nancy Andrews, is a 
small-town innocent who lights out for 
New York, an operatic career, and, espe- 
cially, the big-league romance that has 
never come her way in Messina, Ohio. 
Nancy encounters this romance a little 
sooner than she had expected—on the 


f train, in fact, and in the person of Preston 


Foster, a wealthy, predatory connoisseur 
of horses and women. When the connois- 
seur fails to take the hit-and-run flirtation 
for anything more than that, Nancy fights 
a losing battle with a stiff upper lip, then 
marries Robert Montgomery, the sports- 
man’s bibulous, playboy brother. But ev- 
ery time love seems about to bless this 
union of convenience, the specter of Nan- 
cy’s earlier affair gums up the works. You 
may accept this biological phenomenon 
because Nancy does; on the other hand, 
you may get a trifle impatient with her. 

The three players mentioned are adept 
enough in trying roles, and the director 
gets some of his best effects with comic 
characterizations by Walter Catlett and 
Eugene Pallette. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Wuen Lapies Meet (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): This is the second screening of 
Rachel Crothers’ 1932 comedy about a ro- 
mantic novelist who thinks she is in love 
with her publisher. In the film’s favor is a 
Class A production, some bright dialogue, 
and a “name” cast: Joan Crawford as the 
smitten author, Herbert Marshall as the 
philandering publisher, Greer Garson as 
his understanding wife, and Robert Taylor 
as a newspaper man who resolves the pain- 
ful triangle. On the debit side is the plot’s 
tedious verbosity and staginess. 


Baptanns) oF Dakota (Universal) : 
Chiefly because of its strong cast, this 
horse opera is a cut above the run-of-the- 
mining-town Western. A brother-against- 
brother theme involving Brod Crawford 
as the overlord of Deadwood, and Robert 
Stack as a tenderfoot marshal offers plen- 
ty of excitement, sufficient comedy, and a 
gallery of such notable Americans as Wild 
Bill Hickok, Jack McCall, his murderer, 
General Custer, and an unidentified bag- 
gage who is probably Calamity Jane. 
Frances Farmer, Ann Rutherford, Richard 
Dix, Hugh Herbert, Andy Devine. 








Tri-Guard guides slide 
on three rods which act 
as a “sway-check”’ and 
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without compression. 
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THIS NEW KIND OF FILING CABINET 


Globe-Wernicke has solved the problem of quick, accurate filing 
and finding with the most outstanding filing development in years... 
the Tri-Guard principle. This exclusive Globe-Wernicke feature is 
available in wood or steel files at no extra cost. It saves time, work 
. . increases efficiency and makes working conditions 


Ask our local dealer to demonstrate Tri-Guard files and our Safeguard 
filing plan without cost or obligation . 
more information and free, illustrated filing chart. 


She Globe-Wernicke Co. .. cincinnati, o. 
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Give a friend “NEWS AHEAD 
OF THE HEADLINES” 


A gife card in your name will be sent a friend 
to start a NEWSWEEK gift subscription and 


be followed by 52 news-crammed issues for 
the exciting year ahead. A full year’s sub- 
scription costs only $4.00. Orders may be 
sent directly to 


NEWSWEEK, 152 West 42nd St., New York City 
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and irri- 
tated skin, externally caused, can be 
quickly relieved with soothing, reliable 
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When the morning after the night before finds 
you dull, sluggish and uncomfortable, turn to 
the tonic and stomachic qualities of Dr. Sie- 
gert’s Angostura bitters (aromatic) to make 
you feel right with the world again. Take 1 
to 4 tablespoonfuls of Angostura in a little 
water, hot or cold. It tends to ease pain and 
straighten upset stomachs caused by over- 
indulgence. All druggists sell Angostura. 














St Reai iS 


The hotel which is not, frankly, ‘“‘just like 


home’’. For a delightful change, stay at the 
St. Regis. 


STH AVE. AT 55TH ST., NEW YORK 
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There’s no time today 
_ for accidents which delay 
Production or for slowed-up han- 
dling of materials. The correct in- 
dustrial gloves enable men to handle 
all kinds of rough, heavy, or hot {| 
materials with speed, safety and 
avee. A small investment in Steel- 
Grip Safety Gloves avoids injuries, 
lay-offs, trouble. Write now for new 
catalog of safety gloves, clothing, 





trials. Write today. 
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RADIO 


Two Big U.S. Networks 
Waging Fierce Fight to Line Up 
Latin America for Chains 


Behind the scenes of the NBC-CBS bat- 
tle with ASCAP and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the nation’s two 
largest networks have for months been 
quietly waging a lively private side fight. 
The fray has been over division of the rich 
Latin-American broadcasting field, with 
linkage of its 660 stations to the American 
systems the prize. The score last week: 90 
stations for NBC and 70 for CBS. 

This new phase of big-network rivalry 
was touched off last December, when Wil- 
liam S. Paley, Columbia’s president, an- 
nounced formation of a Latin-American 
network. His plan was to link several 
score of stations down there to facili- 
tate the rebroadcast of commercial pro- 
grams shortwaved by CBS from the 
United States. 

Until then, Columbia had shown little 
interest in competing with NBC in the 
Latin lands. CBS had really started short- 
wave operations in that direction only in 
1937. And even then programs were 
beamed at random to whomsoever was will- 
ing to pick them up. NBC, on the other 
hand, had begun short-waving in 1931. By 
1939, when the FCC authorized commer- 
cial broadcasts to Latin America, NBC had 
already built up a so-called Pan American 
Network. 

This, however, had its drawbacks. A 
chain in name only, it was based on an in- 
formal arrangement between NBC and 
whatever stations were concerned. It of- 
fered no regular schedule of programs. It 
had no exclusive station tie-ups. Moreover, 
all contracts had to be negotiated with the 
individual stations. 

Foreseeing the need of a network like 
the closely knit affiliated type at home, 
Paley started lining up stations along this 
line for CBS’ own Latin-American web. 
He called his chain the Cadena de las 
Americas—the Network of the Americas 
—and planned to start operations Sept. 1 
upon completion of CBS’ two new 50,000- 
watt transmitters, WCBX and WCRC, at 
Brentwood, L. I. 

NBC, meanwhile, acting to protect its 
interests, completed its own pair of 50,000 
watters, WRCA and WNBI, and laid plans 
to reorganize the Pan American Network 
on a new exclusive affiliation basis. Three 
weeks ago, John F. Royal, vice president 
in charge of international relations, an- 
nounced that Cadena Radio-Difusora Mex- 
icana, Mexico’s premier network, with 21 
stations, had thus joined Pan American. 
To these stations were added fourteen 
more in Central America. Last week Royal 
returned home from a speedy tour of Lat- 
in America and disclosed that he had lined 











up 55 additional stations in South America. 

The new Pan American Network service 
would begin broadcasting under its new 
chainwide setup sometime this month, 
NBC stated. Columbia, with everything 
ready to shoot, could promise its Latin- 
American affiliates only that broadcasting 
would begin “prior to Jan. 1.” The reason 
is that completion of the CBS transmitters 
is held up by defense priorities. By thus 
offering service now, NBC hopes to line up 
both more stations and advertisers—it 
already has eight of the latter for the Pan 
American Network. 





Kilocycles in the Clink 


In San Quentin prison last week, 4,000 
convicts heard the news of the world, with 
musical programs and comedy dramas on 
the side, by pinning ears not to the old 








wall grapevine system but to headpieces 
connected to a master radio. For the open- 
ing broadcast, inmates of the California 
penitentiary picked NBC’s Hour of Charm, 
which features an all-girl orchestra. As 
the inmates listened in, a strange quiet 
pervaded the cell blocks. Part of Warden 
Clinton Duffy’s rehabilitation project, the 
broadcasts, made possible by $8,000 drawn 
from the prison library fund, are provided 
nightly from 5 to 9 p.m. and from 7:30 to 
7:45 every morning. Eventually, if the 
State Prison Board approves, the men hope 
to broadcast their own shows over a na- 
tional hookup. Duffy, who has a micro- 
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phone in his home with which he can talk 
to the convicts, said he was “all squashy in. 
side over the great happiness the radios 
have created.” f 





The Stooges Cash In 


Last Sunday evening, the 1941-42 sea. 
son’s first two new network programs hit 
the air within an hour of each other. And 
in both, for once, not the great star but 
the humble laugh sparkplug, the stooge, 
traditionally low man on radio’s totem 
pole, dominated listening interest. 


4] The Great Gildersleeve, an NBC broad. 
cast at 6:30-7 p.m. EDST, stemmed from 
the stooge role of Gildersleeve in the Fib- 
ber McGee and Molly fixture. Played by 
Harold Peary, another experienced char. 
acter man, Throckmorton P. Gildersleeve 
was the complaining but lovable figure 
with a booming voice and hefty laugh that 
was his trade mark to millions of listeners, 
A next-door neighbor of the McGees in 
the mythical town of Wistful Vista, Gilder- 
sleeve had been gradually developed by 
Peary into a supporting role which often 
crowded the chortling Fibber for laughs. 
When Peary would say: “You're a har- 
r-rd man, McGee,” listeners were always 
certain to chuckle heartily. 

Peary, a 35-year-old Californian, tips 
the scales at 220, has curly hair, a mus- 
tache, merry brown eyes, and was a singer 
and dramatic actor before crashing NBC 
twelve years ago. Drifting into the McGee 
show in 1937, he persuaded producers 
two years ago to build up one of his 
various stooge parts for him. As Gilder- 
sleeve he drew enough fan mail to con- 
vince the Kraft Cheese Co. that he de- 
served his own show. In his new comedy 
drama spot, to which he will devote his 
entire time, Peary is a happy-go-lucky 
girdle manufacturer who begins his broad- 





Rising stooge: Harold Peary scores as ‘The Great Gildersleeve’ 
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cast life by trying to help an orphaned 
nephew and niece run a business they have 
just inherited. 


© The Prudential Family Hour, over CBS 
at 5-5:45 p.m. EDST, a musical show, de- 
parted from this type broadcast’s conserva- 
tive formula of plain announcements for 
its high-toned orchestras and_ operatic 
stars. Instead, the show pivoted its routine 
on a lowly foil dubbed Skeeter Russell. 
Skeeter, a curiosity-bent bumpkin, is sup- 
posed to typify a lot of ordinary folk who 
fancy good music but find a heap of it, 
owing to awesome names and _ foreign 
terms, “just a powerful lot of confusion.” 

His job is to drop in on the insurance 
company’s hour and ask naive though 
pointed questions which enable Deems 
Taylor, master of ceremonies, and Gladys 
Swarthout, the diva, to explain the com- 
posers and their works by way of reply in 
terms as simple as pork and beans. When 
Taylor announces Franz Liszt’s “Liebes- 
traum” will be played, for example, Skeet- 
er cocks an eye and says: “The liege-who? 
Lower your gunsight, Mister,” Taylor 
counters: “Supposing I was to say the 
title is the ‘Dream of Love.’ That wouldn’t 
seem too highbrow, would it?” Skeeter 
reckons it wouldn’t. 

Skeeter is played by Jack Smart, 38- 
year-old veteran of Broadway, Hollywood, 
and stock productions, who got his radio 
start in 1926 in Buffalo, where he once was 
a singing waiter. A 250-pounder at present 
working in Mr. District Attorney, Crime 
Doctor, and other broadcasts, he puts over 
Skeeter with a turkey-in-the-straw flavor. 
Al Goodman’s 30-piece orchestra, Ray 
Block’s twelve-voice chorus,. and Ross 
Graham, baritone, are all nicely blended 
into the pattern. 











...28 wild about music... 














... but the terms befuddle him 














ARTS 


Art With a Suitcase 


The traveling art exhibition got its real 
start in the United States with a show of 
contemporary American painting assem- 
bled and sent on the road by the Carnegie- 
financed American Federation of Arts. It 
opened Dec. 20, 1909, in the Carnegie 
Public Library at Fort Worth, Texas, and 
was a success right off. 

A lot of water has gone under the bridge 
since 1909, but no current in the stream of 
American art has moved more swiftly 
than the federation’s 1,422 traveling shows, 
which have played 7,035 traveling engage- 
ments in museums, colleges, schools, rural 
communities, stores, and hotels all over 
the country. 

The most popular show in the federa- 
tion’s history is an exhibit of contemporary 
Argentine paintings and sculpture now on 
the road. And last week the Minnesota 
State Fair in Minneapolis, which has been 
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exhibiting federation shows since 1931, 
opened a touring exhibit which may yet 
rival the Argentine show in pcpularity. 
It is “Portraits of Children,” selected by 
the Italo-American painter Peppino Man- 
gravite, which includes Louis Bouché’s 
impression of “My Daughter Jane,” priced 
at $300; Guy Péne du Bois’ $1,200 por- 
trait of his son, now an author and illus- 
trator of children’s books,: as “Captain 
Bill”; “Girl in Red Dress,” by Robert 
Philipp, for sale at $600, and Henry Var- 
num Poor’s $300 “Head of Lynn.” 

The federation has blazed trails not 
only in showing but in selling art. In the 
boom years 1921-29, some 1,162 works 
were sold from its exhibits in 42 states. 
And in its financing, which has been done 
shoestring style since the Carnegie grant 
which founded the organization ran out in 
1938, it shows ingenuity. Now its 500 
chapters, in every state and possession 
except Nevada, subsist on $10 annual 
membership dues, 10,000 subscriptions to 
the Magazine of Art, and contributions 
from a board of trustees topped by Robert 
Woods Bliss, art collector and onetime 
United States Ambassador to Argentina. 





Covington Concerts 


At Devou Park in Covington, Ky., last 
week, some 35,000 listeners marked the end 
of a summer season of nine Wednesday- 
night concerts which have attracted crowds 
second in the state only to those drawn 
by the Derby. The concerts are free; the 
programs are altogether popular, and the 
audience, which has exceeded 40,000, sup- 
plies a big share of its own entertainment 
by joining in the last half of the program: 
90 minutes of community singing. 

The first half of each bill is devoted to 
a variety program, for which many artists 
fascinated by the size of the crowd con- 
tribute their services. These have included 
such luminaries as Sophie Tucker and Jim- 
my Durante; last week’s featured act was 
the comedy act of Nixon and Sans, playing 
the International Stewards and Caterers’ 
Convention in nearby Cincinnati. The or- 
chestra, Carl Portune and his twelve-man 
band, play for $97 per night, but this win- 
ter they expect a 40 per cent increase in 
engagements as a result of their Devou 
Park appearances. 

Cars from fifteen states have been 
counted in the free parking lot; people of 
all kinds and ages come from all over to 
sit on the ground, on seats dragged out of 
their automobiles, or on their own chairs 
in a reserved section—reserved so that 
spectators on stools won’t block the view 
of what happens on the stage of the $2,500 
WPA-built music shell, completed for this 
series in 1939. A group of Covington busi- 
ness firms now underwrite the $1,700 an- 
nual expense of the concerts, which are 
never broadcast. 

The show has its own theme song, “Ken- 
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Newsweek from Wide World 


Semi-symphony: Artie Shaw’s reorganized and expanded band of 31 pieces draws down $2,500 a night on tour 


tucky Skies,” by Haven Gillespie, a Cov- 
ington song writer who has produced such 
countrywide hits as “Breezin’ Along With 
the Breeze,” “Santa Claus Is Coming to 
Town,” “You Go to My Head,” and 
“Sleepy Town Express.” But all the pro- 
grams wind up when the audience joins in 
on “My Old Kentucky Home.” 

The concerts are the brain child of John 
R. Walsh, 48-year-old Covington-born 
manager of the State Department of In- 
dustrial Relations. A onetime railroader, 
cowpuncher, rodeo promoter, and World 
War veteran, Walsh started the concerts 
when he was clerk of the Covington Police 
Court. Last November he moved to Louis- 
ville; now he hopes to get a similar series 
started there next summer. 





Shaw’s Swing Symphony 

Beneath the strains of wailing rhythm 
surging from a window at the corner of 
Broadway and 5lst Street in New York 
City during the last fortnight, the voice 
of a young man, standing before a 31-man 
band, could be heard muttering “Smack 
it!” The young man was Artie Shaw; the 
orchestra, the new outfit he was readying 
for his first barnstorming tour of the coun- 
try in two years. 

On the eve of that hardest of all grinds 
in the dance-band business, Shaw declared 
that his sentiments were still those that 
shocked the jitterbug world two years ago: 
“I hate the music business.” Hate it or 
not, he was bred in it and came to the top 
the long, hard way. His musical career be- 
gan in a New Haven, Conn., band at the 


age of 13, shortly after he bought a saxo- 
phone with money earned as an errand 
boy. Then he switched to a clarinet, and 
with that he scaled the swing heights. 

In 1936 Shaw had started on the road 
with the band which later he pushed to 
fame. There followed, as he described it, 
“two weary years of seasoning and heart- 
break.” But when success finally arrived, 
in November 1938, there was nothing half- 
way about it. Shaw’s income during the 
following year was $200,000. 

Then came the big blowup. Tired Of It 
All, Shaw told a newspaper reporter: “The 
music business stinks—and you can quote 
me.” After expressing similar sentiments 
about his worshipers, the jitterbugs, he 
had little trouble in getting out of his 
contracts with the Hotel Pennsylvania and 
the Old Gold broadcast. Shaw went to 
Mexico. Four months later he was back, 
with his equilibrium, his health, and a hit 
tune called “Frenesi.” With a new 23-man 
orchestra, he was signed up for the Burns- 
Allen show on NBC, the Paramount mu- 
sical “Second Chorus,” and engagements 
at the Palace Hotel in San Francisco and 
the Los Angeles Palladium. 


Now, at 31, Shaw has reorganized and 
expanded his band to include fifteen 
strings, seven trombones and trumpets, 
five saxophones, and four rhythm instru- 
ments. It boasts five ex-band leaders, in- 
cluding Hot Lips Page, a featured trump- 
eter and the only dusky member of the 
outfit, and Jack Jenney, a trombonist, 
whose wife, Bonnie Lake, is the band’s 
vocalist. 


The orchestra began its one-nighters, at 


$2,500 per, on Aug. 29 in the Casino at 
Hampton Beach, N.H. It appears at Her- 
shey Park, Hershey, Pa., Sept. 13, the day 
Shaw’s divorce from Lana Turner becomes 


final. 





RECORD WEEK 


While symphony orchestras are progres- 
sively playing fewer works by native-born 
composers (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 1), the 
record companies are taking pains to make 
more of them available. Victor’s latest 
such contribution is an album of Amer- 
1cAN Works For Soto W1np INSTRUMENTS 
AND ORCHESTRA, containing a composition 
each by Wayne Barlow, Burrill Phillips, 
and Bernard Rogers of the faculty of the 
Eastman School of Music, and Homer 
Keller, a recent graduate. Played by the 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra 
with Howard Hanson conducting it, it is 
music that is both melodious and interest- 
ing (two 12-inch records, $2.50) . . . Co- 
lumbia offers a Sonata For VIOLIN AND 
Piano by Walter Piston, New England- 
born member of the Harvard music facul- 
ty. Written in what is called Piston’s 
“neoclassic modern” style, it is performed 
by Louis Krasner with Piston at the piano 
(two 12-inch records in album, $2.50) . 


The records in Decca’s Gems oF JAZZ, 
Vou. 3 were made between 1932 and 1954, 
mostly for English and Continental con- 
sumption. Orchestras represented are those 
of Joe Venuti, Fletcher Henderson, Horace 
Henderson, and Patrick (Spike) Hughes, 
a Cambridge graduate who was one of the 
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pioneers of hot jazz in London. Buck 
Washington, of the Buck and Bubbles 
comedy team, plays the only piano solo, 
“Qld Fashioned Love” (six 10-inch records 
in album, $3.50) . 
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RELIGION 


Church of the Condemned 


Far up in the northern tip of New York 
State lies Clinton Prison at Dannemora, 
where long years ago convict labor was 
used to work the iron mines of the nearby 
mountains. Sometimes called “the Amer- 
ican Siberia” because of this, the prison 
looms forbiddingly on the landscape. Dur- 
ing the past three years, however, the face 
of its skyline has been gradually changing, 
for, under the direction of the prison’s 
Catholic chaplain, the Rev. Ambrose R. 
Hyland, inmates there have been labori- 
ously but lovingly constructing the Church 
of the Good Thief (Newsweek, Oct. 16, 
1939) . 

Dedicated to St. Dismas, the repentant 
thief who was crucified with Christ at 
Calvary, it is the largest Catholic Church 
in the Ogdensburg diocese. It was financed, 
as Father Hyland puts it, by “bumming 
and chiseling” from everybody who would 
help, and has an organ donated by two 
Jews and a bell given by a Methodist 
church. The interior is also decorated by 
the prisoners—even unto the rose window, 
the altar railings, and the oil painting of 
the Good Thief which hangs over the altar. 
The altar itself is the historic Magellan 
altar and was presented by Mrs. Osmun 
Latrobe of Washington, D.C. 

Last week Father Hyland’s dream fi- 
nally came true when the Church of the 
Good Thief was formally dedicated by the 
Most Rev. Francis J. Monaghan, Bishop 
of Ogdensburg. A solemn pontifical mass 
was celebrated; three bishops, one papal 
knight, and many priests and nuns were 
present, and; to add the final luster to 
the occasion, an apostolic blessing was re- 
ceived from the Pope. 

The public benediction in the afternoon 
overtaxed the church’s capacity of 1,200. 
And, during the ceremonies, at which 47 
prisoners received the sacrament of con- 
firmation, a collection was taken—the 
church’s first and last, because, as Father 
Hyland remarked, his congregation would 
hereafter be one “without ladies and col- 
lections.” 








Metaphysician in a Mixup 


Though founder and active head of the 
Royal Fraternity of Master Metaphysi- 
cians, the Church of the Radiant Life, and 
the Cosmic Network, James B. Schafer has 
never managed to impress earthbound folk 
with the loftiness of his activities. His ex- 


periments in grooming a baby girl for im- 
mortality ended after fifteen months when 
the child’s mother reclaimed her (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 30, 1940). The National Broad- 
casting Co. threatened an injunction if he 
kept calling his disciples’ mental broad- 
casts “the Blue Network.” Schafer’s Oak- 
dale, L.I., retreat, Peace Haven, the 
$2,500,000 former William K. Vanderbilt 
estate, was ruled not a religious center and 
hence taxable. And last January the New 
York State Supreme Court barred the sale 
of membership certificates in the frater- 
nity, a practice which had netted $131,453. 

Last week the master metaphysician had 
his worst run-in with the law. Following a 
year-long probe by District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey’s office in Manhattan, 
Schafer was arrested on a_nine-count 
grand-larceny indictment, charged with 
stealing $9,000 from Minna Schmidt, 55- 
year-old cult devotee and former com- 
panion to a wealthy woman. Miss Schmidt 
accused Schafer of extracting the money 
after predicting that her employer would 
leave her $75,000, just $72,000 short of the 
actual bequest. Pleading not guilty, Schaf- 
er was freed on $5,000 bail, pending trial 
shortly after the courts reconvene in Oc- 
tober. Meanwhile, the mortgagee of Peace 


The Washington Fire Department helped Bishop Grace baptize a flock 


Haven announced it would be sold at auc- 
tion this Thursday, and it was rumored 
that an interested bidder would be Father 
Divine. 





Fire-Hose Converts 


Like their white counterparts, many Ne- 
gro churches go in for sprinkling or total 
immersion when baptizing converts. But 
on Sunday, Aug. 24, faced with the prob- 
lem of anointing some 200 of his dusky 
flock, Bishop Charles M. (Daddy) Grace 
of Washington devised something different 
in baptismal practice: the founder of the 
United House of Prayer passed by the 
more conventional holy waters in favor of 
a 50-foot stream from the nozzle of a city 
fire hose. 

As the white-robed candidates gathered 
in the middle of a roped-off block of M 
Street between Sixth and Seventh, City 
Fireman J. M. Carter proceeded to splat- 
ter converts and onlookers alike—and 
there were upwards of 5,000 of the latter. 
Then, as they each “got religion,” the 
dunkees literally danced in the streets, 
trucking and jiving to the throbbing 
rhythm of two brass bands. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Preparing for the Unknown 


The apathetic attitude, or “low 
morale,” with which the American people 
approach the hardships now being so free- 
ly forecast at the end of the second year 
of the war, are caused by many circum- 
stances. One of them, mentioned on this 
page last week, has been the lack of clear 
organization for the industrial and eco- 
nomic job in Washington. This lack the 
creation of the seven-member Supply Pri- 
orities and Allocations Board, the SPAB, 
is intended to dispel. But more dangerous 
than the overlapping jurisdictions and bu- 
reaucratic misunderstandings among de- 
fense agencies that finally made the need 
for the reorganization overwhelmingly 
clear is the absence of a unified conception 
of the military and naval jobs the Amer- 
ican nation is trying to do. 

We undertook our campaign for arma- 
ment suddenly, when we were some 
months into 1940. The campaign for arma- 
ment was an all-inclusive one, like the 
early five-year plans of the Russians. Short 
of everything, we assumed we could build 
and buy whatever we saw or thought of, 
without having too much or too little of 
anything. 


But the time has come when we 
discover that we cannot. We are building, 
we find, a multipurpose Army and Navy. 
We are preparing for everything at once, 
every possible contingency. More, we are 
making these diverse and indefinite prepa- 
rations at the same time that our old 
and new friends are draining away much 
of the matériel that we manage to put 
together. 

We are, literally, preparing for war in 
the Caribbean and in Alaska, in Iceland 
and Hawaii and other points west and 
east. We are building planes for use in 
semitropical and subarctic conditions. We 
even have difficulties getting enough anti- 
freeze mixture for a hypothetical northern 
campaign. We are building tanks on the 
assumption that no foe, meaning Ger- 
many, would be able to land heavy tanks 
on these shores under several years; and 
yet we are out to assist England to repel 
much heavier tanks than ours. Afraid that 
we may presently be fighting the most in- 
tense specialist the world has seen since 
Alexander and his phalanxes, we are jacks 
of all trades in war. 

Some of the apparent indefiniteness of 
accomplishment, if not genuine indefinite- 
ness of aim, can be accounted for by the 
requirements that our allies, chiefly the 


British, are laying upon us. The military 
missions we are sending to China, Burma, 
the U.S.S.R., England and South America 
will all look after the weapons we are ship- 
ping there to see that they are assembled 
properly and do not fall into the enemies’ 
hands too soon. These shipments are natu- 
rally a drain on our own supply. 


But behind the seeming lack of 
clarity about our precise national military 
purposes is a reason more fundamental. 
We have the ingrained habits of a paci- 
fistic nation. We are unwilling to provoke 
war; we cherish no racial or imperial pur- 
poses; and we possess no concentrated 
military aim to serve as a foundation upon 
which an armament can most readily be 
built. Contrast our position, then, with 
that of dictatorships of small natural 
wealth but of a mobilized armament and 
a unity of aim enforced by discipline. The 
growth of militarism in Japan is an ade- 
quate illustration of the situation a coun- 
try such as ours faces. It is in point despite 
the fact that conciliatory talks between 
American and Japanese officials have 
been resumed with spectacular publicity 
—resumed, in all likelihood, because of the 
slowdown of Germany’s offensive time- 
table in Europe. 

For many years it has been clear enough 
that the militarists were getting control 
in Japan. During the Hoover Administra- 
tion, if not earlier, it was the policy of the 
American State Department to do nothing 
which might build them up in Japanese 
affairs. We carefully avoided giving any 
offense that might stir a naturally proud 
if brittle people to emotions strong enough 
to lead them to turn over everything to 
the generals. This policy was broadly con- 
tinued by the Roosevelt Administration 
up to the point where our own officials be- 
gan to conclude that the so-called “nor- 
mal” ways of national conduct—the ways 
that were shaped by industrial and com- 
mercial interests—were being discarded in 
favor of national prestige, faith in racial 
destinies and a violent, militant imperial- 
ism. 

Involved in the turn from the “normal” 
ways are large numbers of Japanese them- 
selves. They made no secret of their an- 
tipathy to the military regime. They even 
invited in Americans to see for themselves 
that the commercial class in Japan was 
little different from the same class in 
America in its dislike of militarism. They 
remained thoroughly aware of their own 
insecurity of tenure. They knew that the 
old military caste was jealous of the com- 
ing of the great industrialism and was only 


biding its time. They watched their na- 
tion slowly melt into a military socialism. 
Had Japan been intrinsically a wealthier 
land, she might have been a more dan: 
gerous enemy, but she probably would 
also have been a more trustworthy friend, 

The same phenomenon was occurring, to 
a degree, in Italy and Germany, where the 
military spirit was only waiting for Mus- 
solini and Hitler, fortuitously assisted to 
its goals by self-deceived industrialists, 
These nations began not only to prepare 
their arms; they began to shape their 
military strategy—a strategy that was 
consistent with itself and with its indus- 
trial background. There was plenty of 
warning of what was going on, but little 
adequate appreciation either in England 
or the United States. It was as if nations 
like ours, in which the industrial revolu- 
tion swept furthest forward, had forgotten 
that medieval motives lingered on in the 
world and were in resurgence in countries 
that had emerged more recently from the 
dominance of the warrior class. 

So we confront nations that have cher- 
ished distinct military purposes for a long 
time, long enough to have the jump on us. 
They have had those most valuable things 
in war, unity of aim and command and con- 
sistency in organization. Without those 
unities and consistencies their smaller re- 
sources must have been exhausted long 
ago. 

Needless to say, our own resources are 
infinitely larger. But even they are not un- 
limited. And their limits, for all practical 
purposes, are tighter than we supposed 
they were before we had begun to grapple 
with the industrial dislocations that are 
now upon us. We could afford a diffusive 
program in the early stages of armament, 
or before our desperate allies called on us 
for help. The time is passing when such a 
policy is sound. 


a that means that the Army 
and Navy and the Executive must be of 
one mind as to the area in which a war 
we fight should take place, if, when and as 
it comes, the weapons to use in such a 
contingency and the time to use them. 
But most certainly it requires that the 
Army, Navy and Executive be ready to 
tell the country in detail that ours, as a 
defense force, also has its timetable—a 
timetable as definite and positive as any 
on which the offensive forces have been 
operating. 

We have created so many boards in our 
scramble for efficiency in production that 
it seems pretty silly to suggest another. 
But another we need nevertheless, a group 
concerned with grand strategy. Working 
in harmony with the President and the 
Secretary of State, it ought to consider in 
broad terms just what we need to defend 
ourselves against, how big our Army, 
Navy and Air Force should be, and what 
amounts of various kinds of equipment 
we should ultimately procure. 
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Behind the headlines of curtailed car pro- 
duction, a three way partnership is at work. 


The automobile industry saves vital ma- 
terials for the sinews of defense; Mr. and 
Mrs. Citizen cooperate with the resolve 
to try and make the old car last longer; 
and the petroleum industry, with the aid 
of Monsanto Chemistry, leaps into action, 
produces new lubricants that make it 
easier to keep the 1941 motor mechani- 
cally new two, three, four years from now. 

How is this prolonging of motor life 


accomplished? Through sturdier, longer- 
lasting lubricants . .. plus Santolube 261, 





an additive perfected through collabora- 
tion of the petroleum industry’s research 
with Monsanto production facilities. 


This new chemical agent was road-test- 
ed and engine-tested in the lubricants of 
many types of automobiles, trucks, buses, 
Diesel engines...a total of 680,800 miles jeesiemememeem 
of road research. From this mass of test- 
ing came two proved facts: 

1—Lubricants with Santolube 261 gave 
as good or better engine conditions than 
lubricants without Santolube that had 
gone only half as far. 

—The improvement in engine clean- 
liness was all the more apparent under 
the severest operating conditions... in 
heavy trucks, buses and diesels. Some re- 
fineries now use Santolube 261 in their 


higher grade oils. 

Such is another of the many new de- 
fense jobs taken on by chemistry—pro- 
ducing in quantity this new motor-saving 
agent developed by the petroleum indus- 
try for the service of all car owners. All 
to the end that in a day of fewer new 
cars, there may be more older cars that 
continue to run like new. MONSANTO 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis. 








HOW MONSANTO SERVES 


TO THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY: Santolube 
261 is a multi-functional additive for crank case 
oils, particularly those used under heavy-duty 
conditions. It functions effectively as a (1) deter- 
gent, (2) anti-oxidant, (3) pour point depressant, 
(4) bearing corrosion inhibitor, and (5) it gives 
some improvement of viscosity index. Only 2 to 
4 per cent by volume of this additive required. 
Samples and technical literature available to oil 
refining companies from Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Petroleum Chemicals Dept., St. Louis. 


Santolube 261 should be added at the re- 
finery; it is not suitable for use as an additive 
in already-processed oil at service stations. 
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Inthe early days 
of our repub- 
lic, the hardy 
settlers of 
western Penn- 



































IT FOUNDED THE FAME 
OF PENNSYLVANIA RYE 


sylvania made 
their own 
whiskey. But 





one of these 

many pioneer 

whiskies was 
sO Outstanding in 


© time. aE 


character and richness 
that men often rode through 
the wilderness from sunup to 

sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of the 
Youghiogheny....a whiskey so 
rare in flavor that it was des- 
tined to establish Pennsylvania 
rye as one of the world’s 
choicest liquors. With the pass- 
ing years, the fame of Old 
Overholt spread from tavern 
to tavern and from city to city 
as barrels of Old Overholt were 
freighted to the Atlantic sea- 
board by Conestoga wagons and 
shipped down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi on flatboats and 
stern-wheelers. Thus, as the 
country grew and prospered, so 
grew the prestige and popu- 
larity of this magnificent 
Pennsylvania rye until 
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THE SPREAD EAGLE INN 
was located on the Lancaster Pike, i SS 
17 miles west of Philadelphia, and CERF RRL FLAT AY 
here travelers into the western wil- SS 
derness often stopped for a meal and 

a nip of Old Overholt. 
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